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THE LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 
Edgar McInnis 


T WAS BOTH timely and appropriate that the Eleventh Conference 

of the Institute of Pacific Relations should have its setting in Asia. 

With the eyes of the world fixed anxiously on that disturbed con- 
tinent, where the progress of events may quite literally determine the 
future of civilization, it was of the utmost value to have the discussions 
taking place in circumstances that brought the delegates directly into 
contact with Asian conditions. India is not strictly a part of the 
Pacific geographical area and is not immediately involved in its con- 
Hicts; yet she has an urgent concern with the developments in East 
Asia in their bearing on both her internal problems and her external 
interests. In her economic difficulties and aspirations, in her emotional 
nationalism with its sympathy for the movements in other Asian 
countries, she has broad common ground with the rest of the continent 
and exhibits many of the essential features of the ferment that 1s 
stirring the whole of the Far East. 

The Indian contribution took on added importance from the fact 
that the countries of the western Pacific were represented to a very 
limited extent. For the first time in over a decade there was a Japanese 
delegation whose members made a very good impression and proved 
most useful in their contribution to the discussions. But Australia, 
which was expected to be strongly represented, surprised and disap- 
pointed the Conference by a last-minute failure to produce any delega- 
tion at all, This was regrettable, for Australia occupies a unique 
position with a distinctive point of view toward Far Eastern questions, 
and more than once a point was reached in the discussions where some 
explanation of Australian interests and policies was needed to round 
out the picture. Still more regrettable, but probably more unavoidable, 
was the absence of the Chinese. It had been quite evident that the 
progress of events in China would have a disruptive effect on the 
Chinese I.P.R., and serious and sustained efforts had been made to 
initigate this and to arrange for the presence of some Chinese repre- 
sentatives on whatever basis might seem practicable. No success was 
attained. The existing Chinese council, much of whose membership 
was outside the mainland, gave formal notice of withdrawal on the 
eve of the Conference. There were some last-minute indications from 
Peking of an unexpected interest on the part of certain groups within 
the Communist area, but they were too late, as well as too uncertain, to 
lave any result. 

It was probably inevitable, given the setting of the Conference and 
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the size of the host delegation, that consideration of Asian problems 
should lead, in a search for concrete illustrations, to much discussion 
of Indian conditions and policies. The absence of the Chinese accen- 
tuated this shift of focus from East to South Asia. One consequence 
was that differences in outlook between [East and West tended to find 
expression in controversies over India’s attitude toward salient issues ; 
and while the policies of the West, and particularly of the United States, 
came under frequent attack from Indian delegates, the Indians in their 
turn found themselves repeatedly on the defensive in their attempts to 
justify their attitude on major questions. 

It has since become evident that official leaders in India were not 
completely happy about this situation. The Prime Minister is reported 
to have criticized the delegation as “just a group picked out here and 
there all over India, representing nobody in particular, and each man 
It is natural enough that a 


saying whatever came into his head 
responsible political leader should wish that his country’s spokesmen, in 
a conference that attracted wide attention and made a deep impression 
on India itself, should be united in their views and should express the 
officially accepted policy of the government. Such an attitude, however, 
misconceives the nature of the I.P.R. Conferences. Part of their value 
lies in the very fact that they are not composed of solid delegations 
expressing officially accepted views, but bring together from all coun- 
tries men of varied interests and diverse outlook. The Indian Council, 
whose arrangements throughout the Conference deserve the most sincere 
admiration, acted in complete accord with the spirit of the I.P.R. in 
seeking delegates from different groups with different points of view. 
There were politicians and professors, economists and businessmen; 
and if as individuals they could not be said to have behind them a 
specific and organized body of opinion, there is no doubt whatever that 
they gave voice to sentiments that in each case would command a 
considerable body of assent throughout India. The very fact that these 
opinions varied, and that they were not confined to officially accepted 
views, was of the greatest value in enabling delegates from other lands 
to appreciate the nature of the cross-currents in Indian public opinion 
and the complexity of the forces that underlie official Indian policy. 
While the absence of the Chinese was a great disadvantage, it could 
not prevent the Chinese problem from occupying a major place in the 
discussions of the Conference. Developments there are pivotal for the 
whole of Asia. It was obviously difficult to secure detailed information 
of what was happening within China and what the specific programme 
of Peking might be for the immediate future. Even so, the policy 
of the Communist régime is not a completely closed book. There are 
speeches by the leaders and documents and pronouncements from the 
various organs that lay down the official line. These have implications 
that are of the utmost importance for other countries. But it was 
significant that the Conference brought out wide divergences of opinion 
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as to what these implications actually are. One of the striking features 
of the discussions was the emergence of a distinctively Asian view of 
the nature and consequences of the latest Chinese revolution—a view 
that differed sharply from the one that is widely held in the West. 

For Asia, in fact, the Communist victory is primarily a nationalist 
achievement, and this aspect far overshadows the ideological implica- 
tions. The downfall of the Kuomintang is looked on not merely as the 
defeat of a corrupt oligarchy that exploited the Chinese masses for the 
benefit of a small selfish clique, but even more as the defeat of a régime 
that had made itself the instrument of western imperialist interests. 
In consequence, the Communist triumph seems to be the realization 
of national freedom for the Chinese people and their release from 
foreign exploitation. The Asian delegates who expressed this view 
were little impressed by the argument that Soviet domination would 
replace that of the West, and that Communist China was only too 
likely to become a subservient instrument for the subjection of all Asia 
to the new Russian imperialism. It seemed that in their eyes imperialism 
was a vice peculiar to the Western nations, and they looked on the 
Western attitude toward the new régime in China as confirmation of 
their views. 

This was a key element in the comprehensive distrust of the West 
that was evident in the discussion of political issues. It was in part a 
legacy from the recent past, accentuated by the continued efforts of 
certain nations to retain or regain their colonial footholds in the East. 
There were criticisms of the Dutch in Indonesia and the French in 
Indo-China; and if Britain’s policy in Malaya seemed somewhat less 
objectionable, there was an evident resentment at the extent to which 
sritain appeared to be supporting the French and the Dutch. Most 
serious of all was the pervasive suspicion of the aims of the United 
States, based to a very large extent on American policy toward China. 
lt was evident that important sections of Asian opinion completely 
ignore the sincere efforts by the United States to bring about a stable 
and representative government in China, and the genuine American 
concern for the welfare of the Chinese people. They are more im- 
pressed by America’s refusal to recognize the Communist régime and 
her apparent determination to continue support to Chiang Kai-shek, 
and these policies are regarded as motivated by power politics on behalf 
of America’s national interests in utter disregard of the true interests 
of Asia. In the light of this approach, the whole American policy 
in the Far East comes under suspicion. American talk of rearming 
Japan, American desire for bases in the western Pacific, American 
initiative in the struggle for Korea, are all viewed with distrust as 
signs of aggressive imperialism. Those who take this attitude are not 
as a rule impressed by arguments about the necessity of checking 
Communist aggression in the interests of freedom and democracy. 
Instead, they are apt to view such protestations merely as further evi- 
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dence that America is striving to draw the nations of Asia into a power 
alignment for her own political and strategic ends 

This dishke of being committed to a power bloc, and the fear of 
the consequences it might entail, was a recurrent theme throughout the 
discussions; and by and large it was directed against the West. This 
view Was not entirely unanimou here were -\sian delegates who 
recognized the aggressive nature of Soviet Communism and the need for 
solidarity of effort if it was to be held in check. These however were 
i a minority. Opposition to full co-operation with the west was much 
more vocal and _ persistent The North Atlantic treaty was criticized 
as a banding together of states with imperial interests for purely selfish 
purposes. The United States was accused of trying to use the United 
Nations for similar ends, and the failure of the United Nations to 
admit Communist China was cited as proof that the universal nature 
and aims of the organization were being vitiated under American 
domination. Even the United Nations action in Korea was looked 
on with doubt and dislike by delegates who professed to be wholly in 
sympathy with the principle of resistance to aggression. 
It was in fact made apparent that to many Asians the external 
Soviet Russia do not appear sufficiently dangerous to 
The Communist movement 


activities 0 
justify binding commitments against them 
throughout Asia has identified itself with the nationalist movements 
and the struggle against \Western imperialism, and thus has made use 
of the deepest popular emotions that are stirring throughout that region. 
When the nationalist victory is achieved, a measure of disillusionment 
is apt to follow. The struggling government of Indonesia, for instance, 
has had to cope internally with Communist revolts and externally with 
the stream of abuse directed against it by the Cominform. Yet even 
in India, where there is bitter resentment at the Communist desertion 
of Gandhi in 1942, there is a good deal of willingness to look upon 
Kussia as a disinterested champion of Asian nationalism, and_ the 
events in Southeast Asia show how strong a card the Communists have 
in their hand in their alliance with the various nationalist movements 

In consequence, the nations of Asia are not yet convinced of the 
» the expansion ot 


need for a firm and united front in opposition t 
Russian influence. In the face of the deepening antagonism between 
Russia and the West they are striving to avoid unreserved commitments 
to either side, and to preserve an independent position that will leave 
them free to deal with each individual issue as it develops. Involved in 
this attitude are practical considerations whose strength should not 
be underrated. Few countries in Asia are in any state to bear the 
burden of a serious military effort. They are apprehensive that an 
outright alignment with the West might sooner or later expose them 
to the danger of attack. They know how weak their own defensive 
resources are, and how delayed and limited would be the aid from the 
Western nations who look upon Europe as of paramount strategic 
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importance. There are even suspicions in various quarters that the West 
would be willing to treat Asian manpower as expendable in order to 
concentrate on the defence of Europe and America. W 4th such concrete 
reasons for caution, Asian leaders are led to rationalize their position 
by denying that conflict is inevitable or that the issues at stake are 
fundamental, and even to nourish a hope that by taking an independent 
stand the Asian countries may be enabled to act effectively as apostles 
of conciliation. These concepts are equally strong in India and Pakis- 
tan; and even in Japan, where the hope of a permanent neutrality has 
been dampened by the struggle in Korea, there is a desire to leave to 
the United Nations the responsibility for military measures and to avoid 
being involved as a nation in any new conflict. 

A somewhat comparable attitude was evident in the discussions on 
economic questions. The tremendous and urgent problem of raising 
Asian living standards can only be solved with financial aid from 
outside. Yet while Asian delegates were acutely aware of the need for 
Western help, many of them showed a frank distrust of Western motives. 
Various indications made it clear that the fear of economic imperialism 
is very much alive. The ambitious plans of such countries as India and 
Pakistan for industrialization and economic diversification are not 
motivated solely by the need to raise living standards, however para- 
mount and urgent that consideration may be. There is also the active 
desire to free their economies from the old colonial type of dependence 
which tied them to Western industrial markets for many of their main 
products and left their own markets to be exploited by Western in- 
dustrial producers. 

To accomplish this task, capital is needed in amounts far larger than 
the Asian countries themselves can hope to accumulate. It can come 
only from the West, and in the final analysis that means chiefly from 
the United States. But even American capital resources are not un- 
limited, and there are already numerous competing demands for it in 
other quarters. Moreover, the opportunities for the effective use of 
capital in Asia are limited by the power of absorption, which in turn 
is restricted by the low level of technology. There is not much scope 
for mechanized agriculture in peasant India, and only moderate prospects 
for the growth of heavy industry when competent technicians are so 
few. In the light of all these factors, it 1s inevitable that Western capital 
should flow to those areas where it will return most profit, whether in 
terms of earnings or of economic and social stability or of political and 
strategic advantage to the investing nation 

Considerations such as these, however, were regarded by many Asian 
delegates as selfish and even sinister. They were insistent that thei 
need for outside help should be fully recognized, and that it should be 
met without conditions. There was resentment at the high proportion 
of aid that was being extended to Europe as compared to Asia, and 
the smallness of the current schemes for technical assistance provoked 
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irritation rather than gratitude. Above all, there was the fear that loans 
or gifts might be used to restrict the lines of economic development in 
recipient countries and even to influence their internal and external 
policies. The opinion was expressed that the West should be ready to 
recognize Asia's urgent needs and to meet them generously out of sheer 
humanitarianism, without any thought of political or strategic advantage 
and without any attempt to say how the funds should be used. It is 
somewhat doubtful whether those who voiced this unrealistic view had 
any real expectation that it would ever be realized, but it gave a further 
and a striking illustration of Asia’s unwillingness to commit. itself 
frankly and unreservedly on the side of the West 

Indeed, the Conference served to bring out clearly how far East 
and West still are from meeting on common ground. That does not 
mean that bases for agreement were entirely absent. The Asian. dele 
gates were largely men who were trained in Western thought, ready 
and able to discuss problems in terms of Western concepts; and_ ti 
they were not wholly prepared to accept Western policies, that did not 
mean that Soviet policies and the idea of absorption within the Russian 
orbit were by anv means attractive. What did emerge was the need 
for serious and sustained efforts on both sides to grasp the factors that 
determined each other's outlook, accompanied by equally serious efforts 
to discover the common interests on which mutual confidence could be 
achieved and constructive co-operation could be based. The Con 
ference. with its frank discussion of issues and frank expression of 
views, was of the highest educative value to those who took part; and 
that kind of education is the first and essential stage toward closing 
the gap which at present so critically divides the nations of Asia from 
the Western democratic world. 


1057) 
LYOU. 


l miversity of loronto, December 





NATIONALISM IN ASIA 


The Inaugural Address delivered by the Honourable Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, at the XI Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations on October 3, 1950, at Lucknow, 
specially edited for publication in /nternational Journal. 


the problems of the world will be more and more entangled in the 
Far East, and that in a sense the centre of gravity of the trouble 
will be the Far East, or if you like, not the Far East only but large parts 
of Asia. We all know the tremendous importance of all that is happen- 
ing in Europe and other parts of the world, and I do not mean to say 


{ 7" A LONG time past I have thought that from many points of view 


that those changes are to be passed over, but I have felt ,and I have 
often said so, that in the perspective of history today Asia demands 
attention in many ways—from the point of view of, let us say, develop- 
ing undeveloped areas, or providing food where food is needed, and so 
on, but much more so in understanding, for Asia is a country not only 
in the process of change but in a process of torment. You may see 
some parts of Asia quiet and relatively peaceful; you may see other 
parts torn with troubles and disturbances. I am not referring to that 
so much, but rather to the inner changes that are taking place, all over 
the world, no doubt, but perhaps more so in Asia than elsewhere, not 
because there is a special virtue in Asia but because we have been 
kept back and are trying to catch up. We have been entangled in past 
things; time has passed by and we have not kept pace with it, and 
so we have arrived at a stage when we have to run; walking is not 
enough. In running we stumble and fall and we try to rise. It 1s no 
good anybody telling us to walk slowly, because we just cannot do it. 
We realize that running, especially in an old continent like Asia, in- 
volves risks and dangers but there is no help and no choice for us. For 
there is a torment in our mind, and all kinds of questions are before 
us which we seek to answer. And in the final analysis, if you seek to 
understand us, you will understand a little of us by discussing our 
economic, social and political and other problems, but will have to look 
deeper to understand this torment in the mind and spirit of Asia. It 
takes different shapes in different countries, of course, and it is a 
problem ultimately for ourselves to understand and to solve—with the 
help of others, I hope, but the burden is on us. Others can help as 
others can hinder. They cannot solve it for us. 

I am speaking for the moment of national tendencies. If you ask 
me about my own country—and I am not a man without experience of 
my country—it is very difficult for me to give an answer briefly 
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because I see so many forces are at play. I am often asked: What is 
Communism doing in this country? How does it affect us? We have 
to think about deeper questions. The questions may be important for 
the moment—I do not deny that—but if you seek to understand a 
country by putting such trivial questions, then you do not understand 
it and you get lost in superficial aspects. We have to deal with deeper 
problems of every country—more difficult questions than questions of 
Communism or anti-Communism and fighting Communism, as if that 
were the only question left in this world. 

Asia is a huge continent, and when we talk about Asian feeling, 
I do not quite know what it means, because we differ so much amongst 
ourselves in our ancient traditions and culture, and the tremendous 
background of history and past experience. And yet I think it is true 
that in the present context of things there is such a thing as Asian 
sentiment. 

Possibly it was merely a reaction to the past two or three hundred 
years of Europe in Asia. Personally, I did not attach much weight 
to the belief that there is a basic difference between what is called 
the Orient and what is called the Occident. Of course, there are 
differences of background, history, tradition, geography and climate, 
but such differences also exist between Asian countries themselves and 
even within the same country. Probably, the present day differences 
are largely caused by the fact that certain parts of the world went ahead 
with the consequences of the industrial revolution, while others did 
not. Possibly, if the others also went ahead on those lines those 
differences might be less although even then certain other differences 
might not be less. 

I think that this business of thinking in terms of the Orient and 
the Occident sets us on the wrong track. We should try to realize 
that, normally speaking, the same type of problems produce the same 
results anywhere. At the same time we have to think, of course, of 
certain backgrounds and national characteristics, which persist in 


ancient countries because countries like India or China or the countries 
of the Middle East have a great background of history and tradition, 


which influences us, no doubt, and which is both good and bad It 


has a great deal of good in it, because if it did not have that we would 


have gone under. We have survived and we propose to hold on to it. 
At the same time, I have no doubt at all that there 1s a great deal of 
bad in it, too, which prevents us from doing things that we ought 
i Ss 

and so between the good and the bad and between the past and the 
present and the future we do not quite know what we are going to 
and what we should do. Some individuals may think this way or 
way but I am speaking of national tendencies. 
+7] 


1 


So, in India, there are major difficulties not external to us but 
internal, in the mind and the spirit. There are tendencies for going 





n the one side 


ahead and tendencies pushing backwards, revivalism « 
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and progress on the other. But then the question arises, what exactly 
is progress, and there we stumble. 

Certainly, progress consists of some essential things in life and we 
must have them obviously. We are going ahead in the scientific out- 
look and the application and development of science in this country in 
every way. That will produce good results, I hope. And yet doubt 
arises in one’s mind because that by itself is only a partial solution; 
something more is needed. Obviously it does not offer a solution of 
the broad problems that afflict the world today, and many of those 
problems may themselves be the result of the application of science 
which we worship and which we admire. What then are we going to 
do, and what are we aiming at? I feel that unless we give thought 
to these deeper problems, we are apt to go astray and not find a real 
answer. / You know that many of us in this country have spent a great 
part of our lives in trying very imperfectly to follow the lead given by 
our great leader.’ We were poor stuff. He moulded us and gave us 
some strength and some vision and with the aid of that we managed 
to achieve our goal. For thirty years or more we lived under his 
shadow and under his guidance. He talked about non-violence and 
yet we see a world full of violence. And here we are today in charge 
of governments, and a government keeps an Army, Navy and Air 
Force, and we indulge in violence pretty often. Of course in this 
country such Army, Navy and Air Force that we have is a tiny affair, 
not worth mentioning with the vast armadas of other nations, but what 
about those great countries with vast armies, navies and air forces? 
Have they solved their problems because of them? The answer 1s 
not in the affirmative. And then one finds that somehow the method 
of dealing with the evils of the word itself contributes to these evils. 
What then are we to do? There is evil in the world, and that evil 
supports itself by armed strength. We have to meet it by armed 
strength; yet as we meet it we become infected by that evil and we 
follow the same way or a similar way. And then more and more we 
get infected by what might be called the military method of dealing with 
things, or the military outlook. 
While there have been great soldiers in the world and great men, 
I do not think that the military outlook, or the purely military method 
has yet solved any major problem in the world. That was why a great 
Frenchman once said about war that War is much too serious a thing 
to be entrusted to soldiers. That 1s perfectly true. But if it is too 
serious a thing for the soldier, to entrust it to a civilian who develops a 
military mentality 1s worse If a nation or a Government develops that 


type of mulitary mentality, then there 1s little hope for that nation. 


il 


a, 


we go round and round these problems. 


~ 


for the last three months or so we have been facing a small war 


*Mahatma Gandhi 
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in Korea which has in it the seeds of a mighty conflict the world over. 
Almost every country desired that that war should at least be localized 
and ended there, and the peoples of the world also desired so. I am 
quite sure of that and yet the military mind wanted to go much further, 
thinking that by going further it would solve other basic problems also, 
not realizing the essential lesson of history that if you go too far you 
entangle yourself in yet other problems. 

It is my misfortune that I have to deal with these problems in a 
governmental capacity. I have to advise my Government and sometimes 
venture to express an opinion to other Governments, and often enough 
I find that we are not in agreement with other Governments. This 
is an unfortunate state of affairs. But we feel that it will do us little 
good merely to make our minds blank and to accept others’ impressions 
and views, or just to follow a particular line of action because others 
follow it. I think that would not be a good thing for my country or 
the world. Apart from that, I venture to think that perhaps those of 
us in India or in other parts of Asia may conceivably have a somewhat 
better understanding, not perhaps of the economic problems of political 
problems, but certainly of those inner problems of mind and spirit and 
heart that trouble Asia and which are ultimately going to govern the 
actions of Asia. Economics plays an important and a vital part in the 
lives of men. It has played a tremendous part in Asia. But ultimately 
there are other forces also which play an even more important part and, 
as I said, it may be that we in Asia, to whatever country we may belong, 
are in a somewhat better position to understand our neighbour coun- 
tries in Asia; to understand their troubles, their difficulties with an 
emotional understanding which is more important than a purely intel- 
lectual one. I ventured in a spirit of arrogance once to say that many 
western countries lacked the subtlety of thought to get a correct under- 
standing of Asia, but of course I can say the reverse with equal truth. 
Many eastern countries lack subtlety of thought in understanding the 
West or in dealing with the West. Now how are we to get that 
essential understanding’? I feel that an Institute like the Institute of 
Pacific Relations is peculiarly situated to help. It may be that the 
work it does may not go very far in influencing Governments. It is 
difhcult. The problem is to find out what influences Governments, and 
how to influence them at a critical moment. But nevertheless in demo- 
cratic countries all this certainly goes towards influencing Governments 
and governmental action 

So at this meeting in Asia, considering problems of Asian national- 


} 


ism, I wonder if it is different from its European variety and 1f so, how, 


What exactly is nationalism? It is difficult to define. In a country 
struggling against a foreign domination one knows exactly—it is simply 
anti-foreign feeling. But what is nationalism in a free country? Cer- 
tainly it is something positive though opinions may vary as to what. 


Even so I think it has a large element of separatism, and so sometimes 
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we find that nationalism, which is a healthy force for a country which 
is progressive, may become, after liberation, unhealthy and reactionary 
or express itself by looking with greedy eyes on other countries. It 
tries to expand at the cost of other countries, and it repeats the very 
error against which it fought during its struggle for freedom. All that 
is nationalism. But where to draw a line between what is right and 
what is wrong? We have just been through our struggle for independ- 
ence, and naturally nationalism was a war cry which warmed our hearts 
—it still warms the hearts of every Asian because the memories of past 
colonialism are very vivid in our minds. A few individuals may escape 
those memories or get over them but the vast masses do not forget 
them so easily. So nationalism is a strong force today in every part 
of Asia. Any other force, any other activity that may seek to function, 
must define itself in terms of this nationalism. If it is anti-nationalism, 
it has to come up against this force. If it is going parallel to and in 
line with it, then it may be helped by it. 

Then there is the question of Communism. I am often asked by 
people coming from abroad: what is your reaction to Communism? 
Well, the answer is a complicated one, and then people get a little angry 
with us and feel that we do not see the great danger which is facing 
the world. The answer is that we see many dangers, both from outside 
and from inside, and we try to balance them. When Indonesia was 
struggling for its freedom it was a monstrous thing to us that any 
country should support Imperialism there. We just could not under- 
stand it, Communism or no Communism. Fortunately in the end 
the right counsel prevailed; Indonesian nationalism was supported and 
it won. No argument in any country of Asia is going to have weight, 
if it goes counter to the national spirit of that country—-Communism 
or no Communism. 

I do not consider nationalism as by itsellf a very admirable thing. 
It may be good or it may be bad or it may be a mixture of good and 


bad. But we know how it functions and where it is. And so I wish 
to lay stress on nationalism not because it is a good thing but because 
I feel that at the present moment in large parts of Asia it is a fct 


which must be recognized. That nationalism is inevitably based, as 
I said, on memory of past colonialism and if anything occurs which 
reminds us of that past colonialism in any future form of it, then 
immediately the old memories are revived and there is a strong reaction. 

If any country thinks that it ought to be free, be it India, or any 
other country in Asia—it has every right to consider its problem from 
the nationalist point of view. Speaking of India, I can say that, judged 
by any modern standards, we are weak, militarily weak, economically 
weak and so on, although we have great resources potentially. I have 
not a shadow of fear at the present moment about whatever may happen 
in the world. I think that to some extent my people, or many of them, 
share this feeling. Under the guidance of our leader we faced a mighty 
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empire, unarmed, and without any apparent means of achieving our 
aims. We learned from him not to be afraid. If we are not over- 
burdened by the fear that pervades large parts of the world it is not 
from any lack of understanding of the dangerous situation that we are 
in, but because we have been conditioned in this way during the last 
thirty years. Now when nations have taken to warfare and developed 
a military mind, there appears a desire to go to the last limit, but in 
doing so the objective itself, for which the war is fought, is lost sight of. 
The last war perhaps ended long after it should have ended. At least 
some people think that it might have ended earlier provided the desire 
to take matters to the extreme end had not been there. 

If you have time and opportunity I would advise you to read an 
ancient Sanskrit play written in the fifth century. It is a political 
play and deals particularly with these problems of peace and war. The 
great Indian hero of the play was a master not only of statecraft but 
of war too, who waged war and established a powerful empire. He 
said that war was fought with an objective, which is not really victory. 
War is fought to remove the obstruction which comes in the way of 
gaining an objective. Of course, if by victory is meant the removal 
of an obstruction, well and good. li victory itself becomes an objective 
then the real objective has been forgotten. You have gone astray. And 
therefore at the end new problems arise 

In the modern world, wars have to be fought, small or big. But they 
are bad and they have to be stopped as soon as possible, because 
otherwise they corrupt us, they create many new problems and, thereby, 
make our future even more difficult. That surely is the lesson of the 
last two great wars. 

Now people talk of a third world war. It is time to think of that 
lesson, and not rush into adventures which might lead us into a third 
world war, which every one agrees would be a catastrophe without limit 
for mankind. Ultimately, of course, the question becomes one _ of 
whether or not humanity is wise enough. We have tremendous accumu- 
lated knowledge. We have universities and all kinds of institutions 
for imparting that knowledge, and there are specialists and experts of 
high degree, but sometimes a doubt comes if wisdom grows or not, or 
if perhaps this abundance of practical knowledge does not come in the 
way of wisdom and a true understanding of problems. 


I am reminded of what a great Greek poet said long ago: 


“What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 
or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait, 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate ; 
And shall not loveliness be loved tor ever?” 





PROSPECTS FOR A JAPANESE 
PEACE ‘TREATY 


Charles E. Martin 


HE MILITARY OCCUPATION of Japan and its control leading to 
l the defeated country’s readmission to normal diplomatic inter- 
course and to membership in the community of states was provided 
for in a number of instruments of authority, implemented by even a 
greater number of agencies of control. The basic external objective 
of the Allied Powers was to establish peace in Japan and to prevent 
any immediate return to aggression. This was to be done through 
the disarmament and demilitarization of Japan, through the destruction 
of her economic basis of aggression, through the trial of war criminals, 
through reparations charges and the restitution of properties and 
through the limitation of Japan’s territory and sovereignty to the four 
major and certain minor islands. 

The leading internal objective was to establish democracy and to 
uproot authoritarianism. The means toward this end included the 
setting up of a peaceful and responsible government, the elimination of 
militarism and ultra-nationalism, provision for individual liberties and 
human rights, the achievement of economic rehabilitation on a democratic 
and popular basis, and the establishment of a new culture, divested of 
state control, and supporting the new Japanese social, economic, and 
political system. 

A peaceful and non-aggressive Japan seems to have been established 
by the Allied powers. By means of the Surrender and Occupation 
measures, a sense of guilt and a mental climate for peace have deve- 
loped. The enforcement of these measures has for the most part been 
considerate, moderate, and at times even benevolent. By the Japanese 
Constitution war, the use and threat of force have been renounced, 
and the status of belligerency is regarded as a thing of the past. The 
purges, conducted on all levels of rank and responsibility, have had a 
substantial effect. Mistakes were doubtless made, both in the selection 
of men purged, and in the means employed. The War Crimes Trials 
by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East brought home 
to Japanese of all ranks the meaning and consequences of aggression. 

A democratic Japan exists today in a real sense. New institutions 
speak eloquently of the revolutionary political, economic and _ social 
changes which have taken place. A new Constitution has changed Japan 
from an authoritarian state to a democracy, and has transferred 
sovereignty from the Emperor to the people. Under the new Emperor 
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system, the head of the state has become only a symbol of the state and 
| 
A 


of the unity of the people. Liberal codes of law and modernized lega 
institutions have displaced the old “jurisprudence of conceptions.” A 
reformed legislature has become the exclusive law-making authority, 
with power to make and unmake ministries. Today the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet members are fully responsible. A decentralized adminis- 
trative structure has displaced the old bureaucracy. Local self 
government and autonomy counteract former concentration of political 
power at Tokyo. A two-party system is clearly perceptible at this time 

A viable Japan is encouraged through the encouragement of 
democratic economic organizations disposed toward peace, and through 
the dissolution of large combinations which have controlled her economy 
in the past. The aims have been the decentralization of economic power 
and the establishment of a free economy as against a power economy. 
A socially conscious Japan has been achieved through the creation of 
a new status for the individual, and through a much improved position 
for labour, for the small farmer, and for Japanese women. A recreated 
Japanese culture has taken the place of the old culture, which was a 
cult of state, based on national bigotry, justifying aggression and deifying 
the head of the state. Finally, a redirected religious outlook has 
separated church and state, destroyed State Shinto as an arm of state 
activity, and has rejected the authority of the Emperor on grounds of 
ancestry, descent, or special origin. 

These reforms, measured by any reasonable standard, are significant 
as to substance and impressive as to form. How permanent are they? 
Will the Japanese change them appreciably after the controls of the 
Occupation have been lifted? Do they appear to please the Allied 
partners who shared in the defeat of Japan, and who participated in 
the terms of surrender? Will they remove the fears and the reservations 
of the countries formerly under Japanese military occupation? To 
what extent do they fulfill the declared objectives of the USSR regarding 
Japan? Do they have a fair prospect of survival if the Republican 
party comes into the control of the Presidency and of the Congress? 
These considerations become important as controls become civil rather 
than military, and as questions and problems of peace supplant those of 
war. They lead directly to a possible treaty of peace with Japan—i 
negotiation, its terms, its position on the time-table of peaceful ad 
justments, and more important than any other factor, the spirit and 
atmosphere in which the treaty is to be made. 

Such a treaty must, in the first place, rea 
Allied powers as set forth in the several instruments which apply to 
the surrender, occupation, and restoration of Japan, and as revealed 


lize the objectives of the 


in the decisions and directives of the allied organs of policy and control 
Moreover, the unilateral policies of the Allied powers, as distinguished 
from their multilateral commitments, must find some consideration in 


the negotiations. This is especially true in respect of nations which have 
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not shared in the major tasks of the Occupation. Finally, the con- 
troversy between the Eastern and Western States, and especially 
between the USSR and the United States, raises problems of the first 
importance. These differences have been reflectd in European negotia- 
tions in the German occupation, and in the negotiations of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. The primacy of the United States in the Japan- 
ese occupation has prevented such questions from coming to a head. 
They will do so inevitably when formal negotiations for the peace treaty 
are undertaken, 

In the case of the German and Austrian treaties, the Allies became 
bogged down on attempts to arrive at an agreement concerning a 
procedure for negotiations, which, coupled with wide differences over 
substantive treaty terms, have postponed the European peace for months, 
if not for years. Unless measures are taken to safeguard the Japanese 
treaty against procedural and substantive differences of this kind, that 
treaty will also be unreasonable delayed, despite the readiness of Japan 
to assume all internal controls, and doubtless some measure of external 
control at the present time. These possibilities seem now to appear: 
(1) participation by all members of the Far Eastern commission; 
(2) participation by all except the USSR; (3) participation by the 
major powers alone; (4 )participation by the major powers minus 
the USSR; (5) negotiation of a bilateral arrangement between Japan 
and the United States. Any one of these alternatives depends on factors 
not easily defined, and subject to constant mutation. Many of the 
points of friction doubtless remain undisclosed. Moreover, the impact 
of the Chinese Communist Government becomes greater as that régime 
increases in strength and consolidates its gains. 

The United States government regards treaty negotiations as 
already considerably overdue, and has taken steps recently to set the 
treaty procedure in motion. As early as 1947 the United States 
attempted to call a conference of the members of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, with a view to starting work on the treaty. Then, as now, 
procedural problems prevented any real progress being made. In 
June, 1949, the question was again raised at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which had convened in Paris. The Soviet member sug- 
gested another meeting of the Council for the express purpose of 
discussing the Japanese treaty. The other members of the Council 
seemed to regard the only question before that body to be whether there 
was agreement to commit treaty-making in this instance to the nations 
holding membership in the Far Eastern Council. Such agreement was 
not forthcoming, and the treaty continued im statu quo until June, 1950, 
when representatives of the United States Defense and State Depart- 
ments went to Japan to begin preliminary work on a possible peace 
treaty. John Foster Dulles represented the Department of State. On 
April 13, 1950, Ambassador Jessup, after a survey of Far Eastern 
conditions on the spot, declared: “We feel that the Japanese people 
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have progressed to a point where they deserve a peace treaty which 
will give them responsibility for managing their own affairs, with 
President Truman, on September 14, 


1950, announced that he had authorized the Department of State to 


initiate informal discussions as to future procedure, beginning with 
No formal action was 


certain necessary safeguards.” 


the members of the Far Eastern Commission. 
anticipated until there had been an appraisal of the results of the informal 
The United States, said the President, is making a general 


discussions. 
1 aor h; } : 12 ft 
|, and that this government 


effort to bring all war situations to an en 
felt that “the people of Japan were entitled to a peace treaty which 
would bring them back into the family of nations.” 

In addition to insisting that all members of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, as the countries most actively concerned with the Pacific war, 


should have a share in the negotiations, the United States is also pre- 


pared to urge the inclusion of certain security arrangements in the 
The State and Defense Departments, at one time divided over 


I reconciled 


treaty. 
rights the United States should seek, have 


what military 
their VIEWS, and it seems possible to indicate the broad outlines of s 
Military forces would be maintained in Japan for 


uch 


security measures, 
an undetermined period of time, occupying fixed bases. In view of 
their openness to attack, such bases would be supplemented by agree 


ments for strategic mobility with Japan. Such arrangements would be 


entirely within the obligations of United Nations members to provide 
forces and facilities to maintain the peace. 

The problem for the United States, declared the Brookings Instt 
tution, in its Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1950-51 
is to formulate a policy for the re-establishment of Japan as a sovereign 
The first issue, it is asserted, is to discover minimum conditions 


state. 
to which Japan should be held in the recovery of her sovereignty 
Five possibilities would then face the United States, and at length the 
negotiating powers: (1) limiting conditions to the cession of territory ; 
(2) demanding the concession of bases to the United States or a group 
of states; (3) insisting on the limitation of armaments and forces for 
an extended period; (4) curtailing industrial capacity and making 


reparations payments in terms of industrial material and equipment 
for 


or from current production; and (5) demanding treaty guarantees fi 
a continuing democratic government and for the observance of human 
rights. The second issue, argues the Brookings survey, is to discover 
the means open to the United States to secure compliance 
Che three possible 


by Japa 


with any or all of the conditions mentioned above 
procedures are (1) continued and indefinite occupation without a treaty 
? negotiation of a treaty with such limitations and 


1 
ot peace; (2) UI 
1 


‘s 
controls as might compel their observance; and (3) the negotiati 
of a treaty without provisions for control and without limitations o: 
the exercise of sovereignty. All these issues, including possible alter 
natives for operation under them, are subject to influence and modifica 
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tion by each country which will have a voice in making the treaty. 
The agency which is finally seized of the authority of negotiation 
doubtless will, in its collective capacity, approach the problem some- 
what differently from the provisional approaches of the United States. 

Following Mr. Truman’s statement of September 14, 1950, Mr. 
Dulles carried on conversations with representatives of members of 
the United Nations which had fought Japan regarding a Japanese peace 
treaty. In October he presented a memorandum containing United 
States views on the peace to Mr. Jacob A. Malik, representing the 
USSR. In November, Mr. Malik handed Mr. Dulles a reply from the 
Soviet Union. The United States, pursuing its original plan of full 
representation of interested powers, suggested that the treaty be signed 
by “any or all” nations at war with Japan and willing to make a peace 
on the proposed bases, The Soviet Union replied that a separate treaty 
was disavowed in 1942, and asked whether one was now contemplated. 
The United States also suggested the revolutionary procedure of setting 
aside certain major Allied agreements as to territory, and that such 
territory should be disposed of in a different manner. Specifically 
mentioning Formosa, the Ryuku and Bonin Islands, South Sakhalin 
and the Kuriles, the memorandum suggested that these territories be 
disposed of by the four great Pacific powers after a year’s deliberation, 
and failing that, their allocation be referred to the United Nations 
General Assembly. The United States had previously asked for a 
trusteeship over the Ryukus and the Bonins, while all the other territory 
mentioned had been allocated by these agreements to the USSR (South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles) or to China (Formosa). The Soviet Union 
regarded this as in violation of the Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam agree- 
ments, which she alleged had made definitive allocations of all this 
territory, save the Ryukus and Bonins, which were not to be thought 
of in terms of territorial expansion. The American note also referred 
to a continuing relationship between Japan and the United States, and 
other forces as well, “for the maintenance of international peace and 
security in the Japan area.” The United States clearly envisages con- 
tinued presence of American and perhaps other armed forces for 
security rather than occupation purposes. The Soviet Union inquired 
whether it was proposed to create Japanese armed forces and whether 
the joint responsibility referred to meant the prolongation of the stay 
of American forces in Japan. In addition, the Soviet note raised the 
question of representation of China, and asked what is “being done to 
determine the point of view of the Government of the Chinese People’s 
(Communist) Republic.” 

From the standpoint of Japan, what are the most compelling con 
siderations which dictate, from her standpoint the terms of peace? The 
most important are security arrangements, continuing after the Occu- 
pation has come to an end. Unless some collective or joint arrange- 
ment can be made, this would mean the sustained presence of American 
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troops for protection purposes, together with bases from which to 
There seems little prospect of a Pacific Pact, analogous to the 


operate : 
Japan, upon admission to the 


Atlantic Treaty for regional security. 
United Nations, would under the Charter assume the obligations of 
resisting aggression and would be clothed with the rights of collective 


protection against aggression. This would mean the abandonment of 


her position of neutrality, and the amendment of her Constitution which 
now renounces force and its use as well as the status of belligerency. 
Japan also seeks readmission to international economic intercourse 
and to free international trade relations, including the restoration of her 
shipping lines. Deprived of her colonial markets and of colonial sources 
of raw materials, her prosperity must depend on a chain of capitalistic 


transactions. She must have goods to sell, and materials out of which 


to make them. She must have an overseas market where these products 
can be sold at a profit to provide the financial basis for this chain of 
transactions. Her greatest economic asset is her labor potential. Her 
carrying trade must be restored, she thinks, because she cannot afford 


to ship her own goods abroad in foreign bottoms. The problem is 


whether she has the necessary good will on the part of other states to 
guarantee such economic co-operation. 

There must also be a reasonable amount of re-industrialization to 
make possible the fabrication of essential export commodities. Limited 
to the main archipelago, and with five and one-half millions of overseas 
Japanese now repatriated, together with her increasing birth rate, Japan 
cannot become again a viable state limited to an agrarian economy. 
Such re-industrialization, it is urged, must extend to heavy industry 


short of war potential. 

Without question Japan seeks admission to the United Nations and 
to the specialized agencies under United Nations sponsorship. This 
would be evidence of her peaceful intentions, and would also provide 


r with protection against aggression, should the United Nations prove 


itself able to meet the event of aggression effectively. 

Despite territorial limitations by prior agreement, Japan looks 
forward to the restoration of some of the territory now under military 
occupation. As regards such territory as was passed by Great Power 
agreement, it is urged that these were secret agreements and not open 
and formal treaties regularly negotiated, signed and ratified. Since the 
United States has suggested the virtual abandonment of these alloca- 
tions, and has suggested their reconsideration, the hopes of Japan have 


doubtless increased that the return of some of her lost dominions might 


prove to be the least dangerous if not the most profitable disposition 
ids now 


of this territory. She also hopes to have returned certain islat 
under Soviet occupation which form no part of the allocated areas 
Japan may very well stand to benefit from a reversion to the interna- 
tional law rule that all territory passing by conquest must be confirmed 
by a treaty of peace, with the agreement of the defeated state, and that 
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military occupation alone is not valid ground for sovereign title to 


territory. 

The aims of other states require brief mention. Most of the small 
countries of the Pacific view with alarm the possibilities of Japanese 
rearmament. This is especially true of the countries of Southeast Asia 
which suffered from Japanese military occupation. A majority of the 
nations have reservations as to her possible re-industrialization, and 
some object to her admission to free markets and to the concession of 
liberal trade relations, fearing respectively reversion to armaments and 
aggression, and ruinous competition due to low costs of production. 
Australia and New Zealand fear possible Japanese aggression in the 
future, and display concern over their white supremacy policy, which 


has, it is urged, an economic rather than a racial basis. Certain inter 
nited States object to Japan’s exploitation 


ests in Canada and the | 
he North Pacific shores of the two countries, 


of fisheries resources off th 
and contend, with sound reason and logic, that a definition of areas for 
fishing in the treaty of peace would be a contribution to international 
stability and understanding, No fixed policies can be reached on these 
points until the initial conversations have been reviewed and the treaty 


The most disturbing factor is the military and industrial power of 


agenda agreed upon. 


the USSR in the Soviet Far East, and the domination of so much of the 
continent by the Chinese Communists. Japan must enter into trade 


I 


relations with both, especially China. Failing adequate United Nations 
or Allied protection, she must also enter into security understandings 
with them. Having once defeated both of these continental neighbors, 
Japan is now in a sense at the mercy of each. The issues of the Korean 
conflict can only be disquieting to Japanese security. 

The views of the United States and of the USSR on both the 
procedural and the substantive aspects of the proposed Japanese treaty 
seem so divergent that its negotiation on the basis of agreed principles 
seems impossible. The other states directly concerned with the treaty, 
or some neutral country might conceivably provide a plan which would 
make possible such a negotiation. It 1s, however, a most unlikely pros- 
pect. The United States seems determined to proceed with the treaty- 
making process with such nations as are willing to negotiate and ratify 
an instrument which conforms with the principles and polity of the 


nations of the free world. 


University of Washington, Seattle, November 1950. 











THE CHINESE REVOLUTION AND ASIA 
Robert C. North 


T A MEETING in Moscow near the close of 1926, Dimitri Manuil- 

sky, a Stalinist spokesman, described to leaders of the Communist 

International a coming Pacific War in which the United States 
and Great Britain would eventually defeat Japan in a struggle for the 
raw materials and markets of Asia. After this war, he said, the conflict 
would then change its face, turning into a vast liberation movement 
of Asian countries oppressed by world imperialism. A “liberated’’ 
China, Manuilsky maintained, would then become a major power in 
the Pacific, a magnet for all the peoples of the yellow race in East Asia, 
and a ‘‘menacing threat” for the capitalist world of three continents. 
Chinese revolutionaries, he said, would fulfil this task by harnessing the 
dynamic of local unrest and by exploiting local hatred against foreign 
imperialism.’ 

At the same gathering another Communist leader, Nicolai Bucharin, 
emphasized the “direct political influence” which the Chinese revolution 
was certain to exert on colonial and semi-colonial areas of Asia. China 
was already proving to be “a great centre of attraction for the awakening 
masses of the Colonial East,” he said, and in time the capital of revolu- 
tionary China would inevitably become ‘a sort of Red Moscow” for 
the rising masses of the Asian colonies.’ 

Nearly twenty-five years have passed since Manuilsky and Bucharin 
made these predictions. 

The process has been much slower than most Communist leaders 
foresaw, and yet today, in 1951, we see Communist China fulfilling 
these very functions—drawing the revolutionary movements of Asia 
like a magnet and menacing the capitalist world of three continents 
The importance of this new Chinese position was made clear in 
January, 1950 when the Cominform reprimanded anti- Mao Communists 
in India with a quotation from Liu Shao-chi, a Chinese Communist 
leader : 

The path taken by the Chinese people in defeating im- 
perialism and its lackeys and in founding the People’s Republic 

of China is the path that should be taken by the peoples of the 

various colonial and semi-colonial countries in their fight 

for national independence and a people’s democracy.’ 


‘Discussion on China, Seventh Enlarged Plenum of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International, /nternational Press Correspondence, Vol. 6, 
pp. 1592-1597. 

*N. I. Bucharin, Capitalist Stabtlization and Proletarian Revolution, pp. 23-25, 
6Y, 74 78 

Quoted by an editorial in For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy 
January 27, 1950. The full text of Liu’s speech was transmitted in English Morse 


to North America November 23, 1949 
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The Cominform has specifically directed Asian Communist leaders 
to study and to follow the example of the Chinese revolution, making 
certain the twists and turns of the path which Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers cut across the face of China. Yet while Communists from 
India to Korea, specialists in revolt, have been studying and putting 
into practice the lessons which Chinese Communists extracted from 
thirty years of intriguing, wandering, fighting, and suffering, many 
non-Communists, both in Asia and the West, have scoffed at Red plans 
for China and the rest of Asia, refusing to accept what Mao and his 
colleagues have many times stated. A sketch of early Chinese Com- 
munist developments should reveal a few facts concerning the nature 
of Mao’s leadership and should put current Red activities in_ better 
perspective. 

Since the date of its formal organization in 1921, the Chinese 
Communist Party has passed through six primary phases: the Com- 
munist-Kuomintang alliance (1923-1927); the period of urban insur- 
rections (1927-1931) ; the period of the Kiangsi Republic (1931-1934) ; 
the Long March (1934-1936); the Japanese War (1937-1945); and 
the post-war period. But a large part of Chinese Communist doctrines, 
strategies and tactics are derived from principles that were formulated 
before the Party was founded. 

Most of us remember that Karl Marx predicted an inevitable 
revolution leading to the overthrow of capitalism. Lenin extended 
these theories to account for the development of what he called impertal- 
ism (or monopolist capitalism), worked out an effective party apparatus, 
and perfected a whole manual of strategy and tactics for attacking the 
ruling classes and overthrowing their state structures.” Throughout the 
initial development of these doctrines and techniques, Marxist-Leninist 
leaders assumed that world revolution against the capitalist order 
would materialize in powerful industrial states of the West. Even 
after the victory of Bolshevism in Kussia, Lenin and his followers looked 
toward Central and Western Europe for the next stage in what they 
considered an impending world revolt. 

It became evident by the middle of 1920, however, that the post-war 
revolutionary wave was subsiding from Europe, and in July and August 
of that year the Second Congress of the Communist International, 
turning toward the Middle and Far East, worked out a plan for ex- 


bring 


ploiting local nationalism and indigenous unrest in order to ng 


revolutionary forces of Asia and other economically backward areas 
} 


into the struggle against world capitalism. This plan contained three 
*N. Lenin, Jmperialism, The Last Stage of Capitalism, Lenin Library, (Londo: 
no date). 

V. I. Lenin, The State and Revolution, (London, 1919) and Left Wing Com 
munism: An Infantile Disorder. (New York, 1934); “Organization of Nuclei and 
Fractions,” International Press Correspondence, February 27, 1924; “The Funda- 
mental Tasks of the Communist International,’ The Second Congress of the Com- 
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munist International, ( Moscow, 1920), 
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important concepts, two of which, being mutually contradictory, plagued 
Red leaders throughout the first phase of Chinese Communist Party 
development. 

M. N. Roy (an Indian Communist who later broke with the 
Party) maintained that capitalists in industrially advanced countries 
suck needed strength from semi-colonial areas such as China and thus 
prolong a doomed existence. Liberate the exploited from the exploiters, 
Roy advised; separate such nations as the United States and Great 
Britain from imperialist access to the raw materials and markets of 
industrially backward areas like China—do this, and capitalism will 
quickly fall.’ 

Lenin accepted this principle, maintaining that it was implicit in his 
own earlier writings, but he disagreed with Roy’s further thesis that 
revolution in Asia could be based squarely on class conflict.’ The 
imperialists could not be expelled from semi-colonial areas through 
class conflict alone, Lenin maintained, for such regions have not yet 
developed a sufficiently large bourgeoisie nor a numerous and _ sophis- 
ticated proletariat. Communists, therefore, while exploiting rivalries 
among various imperialists powers, must at the same time support any 
middle-class nationalist force in an under-developed area so long as it 
is truly revolutionary and willing to fight for the expulsion of foreign 
imperialism.” In the end, the Second Congress, adopting all three 
principles, tried to resolve the contradiction between the cx mcept of class 
conflict and the concept of co-operation with nationalist revolutionaries : 
While extending support to middle-class nationalists, Communist leaders 
were expected to make every effort to arouse and organize the working 
masses and to penetrate and gain leadership over the existing revolu- 
tionary movement. This, according to Communist strategists, could 
best be accomplished by a tactic of co-operation combined with opposi- 
tion, 

Toward China between 1919 and 1927 this dual policy took some- 
what the following form: the Soviet Union recognized and sent an 
ambassador to the legal Chinese government at Peking; this ambassador 
acted at the same time as an agent for the Third International, which 
was then aiding Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang Party in an attempt 
to overthrow the government at Peking; furthermore, while the Third 
International was supporting the Kuomintang, Chinese Communists 
began joining that party in order to win contact with the masses and 
eventually to capture it or oust it from leadership of the revolution.” 
During the early twenties Soviet overtures met a favorable response 
*The Second Congress, op. cit., pp. 114-118; and M. N. Roy in an interview 
with the author, Dehra Dun, India, October 15, 1950. 

‘Roy interview. 

“The Second Congress, op. ctt., pp. 475-479; Roy interview 
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from many in China. Chinese intellectuals, embittered by the Western 
record of unequal treaties and other forms of economic and _ political 
penetration, were impressed by developments in Russia. The new 
Soviet literature enabled them to experience vicariously a really success- 
ful revolution. And like many non-Communist Asians today, they 
felt that whereas Western capitalism had subjected colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples to human indignities and economic and political ex- 
ploitation, Soviet Russia, “by pulling itself up by its own bootstraps,” 
had set an example which other underdeveloped nations could not afford 
to ignore. Thus, they were inclined to applaud Lenin’s theories of 
imperialism, and many became interested in Communism as a method 
for spreading modern technology in underdeveloped areas. For the 
Bolshevik system seemed a logical step beyond the inventive and tech- 
nological genius of capitalism, which tended to keep industry con- 
centrated in its own homelands to the disadvantage of other regions. 

In 1927 Soviet relations with Peking were broken off, and shortly 
thereafter the Peking government fell. Concurrently, Soviet attempts 
to organize Chinese agrarian and labor discontent while seeking at 
the same time to preserve the Communist-Kuomintang alliance served 
only to antagonize middle-class leaders before the Communists were 
strong enough to defend their position. First the Kuomintang right 
wing and then the left wing broke with the Communists, whereupon, 
within the course of a few months, Russian representatives were 
officially expelled from Nationalist China and the Chinese Communist 
Party was nearly annihilated. 

Forced to abandon its alliance with the Kuomintang, Moscow then 
developed for the Chinese Communist Party an equally ill-fated program 
of urban insurrections.” During the summer of 1930 Li Li-san, trans- 
lating Comintern policies into a plan for attacks on Changsha, Hankow, 
and other urban centres, compounded Stalinist strategical errors with 
tactical mistakes of his own. After a series of Red defeats, Comintern 
agents in January, 1931 supervised the transfer of Chinese Communist 
leadership into the hands of Chinese students who had recently returned 
from the Soviet Union, and Li Li-san, ordered to Moscow, stood trial 
before a Comintern commission to answer for his “deviations and 
errors. 

During the period of the Kiangsi Republic (1931-1934) nominal 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party rested in the hands of the 
“returned student” group. But this was, in fact, a transition period 
resulting from the fact that the Chinese Communist movement had been 
undergoing a complete transformation from primarily proletarian to 


‘A Letter to the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party from 


the Executive Committee of the Comintern, Hung Ch’t (Red Flag), February 15, 
1930 

‘The Report of the Oriental Department of the Comintern” and “The Dis 
cussion of the Li Li-san Line by the Presidium of the Executive Committee of tl 
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primarily peasant membership.” This transformation was undoubtedly 
an important factor contributing to the emergence of Mao Tse-tung and 
the development of the present party leadership. 

Suilding a Central Soviet Republic in Kiangsi, the Chinese Com- 
munists struggled at the same time against a series of Nationalist 
attacks and, finally, a Nationalist economic blockade. By the autumn 
of 1934 it became evident that the Kiangsi stronghold would have to 
be abandoned. A Moscow radiogram urged Chinese Communist 
leaders to evacuate their forces and seek safety, preferably near Outer 
Mongolia,” and in November the Long March began. 

Early in 1935 the main column halted at Tsun-yi, Kweichow, for a 
series of policy debates which ended with a shift of power from Po Ku 
(a returned student) to Mao Tse-tung.” 

During the previous decade Mao had recognized the peasants as 
the chief dynamic force in the Chinese revolution. “If we allot ten 
points to the accomplishment of the democratic revolution,’” 
in 1927, “then the achievements of the urban dwellers and the military 

id 


id 
AL 


he wrote 


units rate only three points, while the remaining seven points shou 
go to the peasants in their rural revolution.’””’ According to Mao, the 
millions of peasants had nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Yat-sen devoted forty years to the national revolution,’ Mao stated 
“What he wanted but failed to achieve has been accom- 


~ Sun 


in his report. 
plished by the peasants in a few months.” 

At the Tsun-yi Conference Mao accused Po Ku of using ineffective 
tactics in guerrilla warfare and of failing to ally Communist forces with 
the non-Communist Fukien Kebellion against Chiang Kai-shek in 1934 
The result of these debates was that although another “returned 
student,” Chang Wen-t’ien, became Secretary General, it was Mao who 
won actual leadership of the Chinese Communist Party.” 

During later stages of the Long March and again in Yenan, Chang 
Kuo-t’ao challenged Mao's leadership. At Mao-Erh-Kai, in no 
western Szechuan, Chang attacked Mao’s policy” on the basis that the 


soviet form of government (later abandoned by Mao) was not applicable 
to Chinese life and urged at the same time that Communist forces should 
1 


move in the direction of Sinkiang, rather than Yenan. After considerabl 


“In 1926 Communist sources classed 66 per cent of the Chinese Communis 
Party as workers, 22 per cent as intellectuals, and 5 per cent as pe: ts. Report 
Activity of the Communist International, March-November 1926, p. 118 


neasants 


on the 
By 1930 the membership was overwhelmingly peasant, while not more than 8 per 
cent were proletarian. Hung Ch’t, March 26, 1930 

“Chang Kuo-t’ao in an interview with the author, Hong Kong, November 3, 
1950. Chang apologized for relying on his personal recollections, but the | 
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where documentation is available—seems to support his assertion 


record 
“Chang interview. 
*Mao used “democratic” in the Leninist sense 
“Mao Tse-tung, “Report on an Investigation 
Hunan,” 1927 


*Chang interview 
%O. Briere, Bulletin of Aurora University, Shanghai, III, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1946. 
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debate, the issues were referred to Moscow (with which there had been 
no communication since the departure from Kiangsi). Contact was 
re-established, but Moscow made no final disposition of the Mao-Chang 
conflict.” 

The Communists proceeded to Yenan where, early in 1938, Chang 
Kuo-t’ao opened his second attack on Mao. The Seventh World Con- 
gress of the Communist international had decided during the summer 
of 1935 to organize a world wide united front with all groups and 
political parties willing to oppose Japan and Germany.” In translating 
this policy into Chinese terms, Mao advanced the slogan Defeat for all! 
meaning immediate defeat for the Japanese and eventual defeat for non- 
Communist groups in the united front, including the Kuomintang. 
Attacking this policy, Chang Kuo-t’ao proposed the slogan Victory for 
all with the hope that, through a sincere alliance, the Communists might 
be able to lead the Kuomintang and other non-Communist groups along 
a more progressive path than they had followed in the past. The two 
policies were debated at a conference at Lochuan, but when it became 
clear that a majority of those present favored Chang’s policy, Mao 
(according to Chang) cut off further discussion and closed the meeting.” 
The issue was then referred to the Comintern, which decided in favor 
of Mao. Moscow endorsed a Chinese Communist charge that Chang 
had ‘“‘betrayed’’ Communism and the “cause of the anti-]apanese front” 
by being too friendly with the Kuomintang and confirmed his expulsion 
from the Party.” 

The prosecution of Mao’s “‘defeat-for-all” united front policy during 
the Japanese War represented a successful resolution of the old conflict 
between Lenin’s principle of co-operation with nationalist forces in Asia 
and Roy’s insistence on class conflict. For Chinese Communist leaders, 
while championing the peasant, made what use they could of their uneasy 
alliance with the Kuomintang and then, once the war was over, proceeded 
to exploit Kuomintang weaknesses, leading armies of dissatisfied peasants 
against the Kuomintang government. The results were military victories 
for Mao and the setting up of a Chinese People’s Republic. 

For Communists, this People’s Republic or “new democracy” (an 
economy undertaken partly by the state, partly by private concerns, and 
partly by co-operatives) is only one stage in a planned and inevitable 
advance toward Stalinist socialism and Communism and eventual integra- 
tion in a world wide Soviet body. As such, it is at once a Bolshevik 
tactic for depriving capitalist states of a major field of exploitation, a 
‘‘defeat-for-all’’ alliance with non-Communist elements, and a_ broad 
programme for social, political and economic change in areas where 
reforms are long overdue. 


*Chang interview. 

“International Press Correspondence, August 20, 1935, pp. 971-972. 
*™Chang interview. 

2Commumnst International, July, 1938, pp. 688-689. 
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[t is this same revolutionary pattern—a united front with all groups 
willing to fight imperialism, agrarian reform, the raising of peasant 
armies, the forming of a people’s republic, the step-by-step squeezing 
out of non-Communist elements—that Communist leaders in Moscow 
and Peking are now trying to adapt to areas along the vast, crescent- 
shaped front from India to Korea. Identifying the various sectors, 
country by country, Liu Shao-chi made the programme clear in Novem- 
ber, 1949, stressing the conclusion that armed conflict must be the chief 
form of struggle in many parts of Asia.” Two months later the Comin- 
form backed him up.” 

In one respect, this Communist plan for the controlled spread of 
revolution in Asia will be facilitated by the presence in certain countries 
(especially Malaya) of large and influential groups of overseas Chinese. 
Characteristically clannish, these people have been drawn close to China 
proper by the development of Chinese nationalism, first under the 
Kuomintang and now under the Communists.” Although it 1s not likely 
that considerable numbers will be converted to Communism, there are 
indications that their loyalty to China tends to fluctuate directly according 
to the power and prestige of the Chinese government. In such circum- 
stances, Chinese communities in Southeast Asia may provide excellent 
f Communist agent and for Communist 


if at 


channels for the movement « 
guerrilla action. A situation of this sort has already developed in 
Malaya where the population is nearly half Chinese and where the local 
Communist Party is ninety-five per cent Chinese.” According to recent 
surveys, a few thousand of these guerrillas in Malaya have successfully 
defied 16,000 regular troops, 70,000 police, and a strong contingent of 
the Royal Air Force.” If Ho Chi-min, with or without aid from Com- 
munist China, should now win crucial victories in Indochina, the channel 
from Peking to Singapore might be nearly unobstructed. 

It will be difficult to stop Communist forces in Asia so long as they 
successfully represent themselves both as defenders of the people’s wel- 
fare and as champions of the down-trodden in a struggle to drive Western 
imperialists out of Asia. But if Communist forces become too closely 
identified with Russian or Chinese nationalism, they, in turn, are likely 
to suffer the “imperialist” stigma and even long-term defeat. This might 
come about, for example, if Russian controls were to become too con- 
spicuous in the non-Russian Far East or if the Peking Government 
were to press its claims to border regions now separated from Chinese 
ity. 
he Indians have already expressed resentment over Pekin’s treat- 
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ment of Tibet, where China has interests of historical standing. It is 
less widely known that Mao himself has listed Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, 
Annam, Korea and the Ryukyus among “dependent states and terri- 
tories” seized from China by imperialist powers.” The forcible establish- 
ment of Chinese control over any of these areas would undoubtedly 
antagonize many non-Communist Asians with whom the Peking gov- 
ernment is now in favor. 

The West, however, can scarcely afford to rely upon Russian and 
Chinese forces of aggression to defeat themselves in Asia. \Vhat, then, 
are we to do? Material aid to various parts of Asia represents a 
fundamental minimum. But it seems to me that in Asia we have strong 
evidence that ideas can be more powerful than things, that Western 
material aid, though vital, is not sufficient by itself to block Bolshevik 
ideas. In short, it seems to me that ideas can best be stopped by better 
ideas. 

For if revolution in Asia is basically an indigenous process, if 
Communists in China and elsewhere, benefiting by the mistakes of past 
régimes and from the practices and policies of Western powers, are 
satisfying or promising to satisfy elementary human yearnings, if two 
or three Leninist ideas can sweep Asia like a prairie fire, then we 
ourselves are on trial, together with the democracy we claim to represent. 

It seems to me that we have 1n our own democratic heritage a concept 
that is revolutionary in the truest, most just, most peaceful sense. This 
is the democratic process. I therefore believe that it is not too late for 
the West to assert its revolutionary democratic leadership in the world. 
As a first step, the West (especially the United States) must, in my 
opinion, proclaim in clearer terms than it has so far the right of all 
Asians to the same fundamental liberties we demand for ourselves 
the right to select and to alter their form of government in an atmosphere 
where the basic freedoms, or their closest possible Asian equivalents, 
are observed. 

Many of those who know Asia best will protest that these concepts, 
being foreign to Asian thought, cannot be translated into Asian terms. 

} 


My answer is that Russian Communists have found an astonishingly 


effective method of translating Bolshevik doctrine into Asian terms, and 
[ therefore like to think that with ingenuity and effort we can meet 


;, 
the challenge 


Beyond this, I believe that we must try to raise crucial Asian 
problems from unilateral to United Nations levels. I believe that we 
must lean more heavily upon the use of United Nations Commissions, 
manned largely by Asians, for dealing with each point of conflict. Fur- 
thermore, while seeking to transfer the bulk of its own unilateral actions 
to United Nations levels. the United States, I believe, should take the 
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lead in urging other nations to do the same. Particularly, the United 
States should urge France to publish and register with the United 
Nations a precise, step-by-step timetable for Indochinese independence. 

Finally, the West (especially the United States) should proclaim the 
right of all people to the opportunity for economic and social self- 
betterment—the opportunity to raise their national standard of living 
without impairing basic human rights of the individual. The United 
States should take the lead in proposing to the United Nations, and in 
supporting with American technical assistance and material aid, a more 
comprehensive series of long-range plans for the advancement of under- 
developed regions of the world. 

Revolutionary democratic inspiration and leadership, a maximum 
support of and reliance on United Nations organs and machinery, 
maximum grants of material aid to be channelled through the United 
Nations—these, I believe, are our only chance for answering Com- 
munism in peaceful, lasting terms. 


Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 


November 1950. 
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I 

T NO TIME since the end of the second Great War has public 

interest in the affairs of Asia been as intense as now. Politicians 

in Britain have warned the public that grave as are the problems 
of Asia, the affairs of Europe are no less serious and indeed may prove 
of predominant importance. There is a wide appreciation in London 
of the indivisibility of the problem of security and world peace. The 
war in Korea, the communist victory in China, the Pacific peace and 
future of Japan, the struggle in Indo-China, the difficulties of Burma; 
the terrorism in Malaya, the rising stature of India, the Kashmir 
dispute, the disorders in Indonesia, the relations of Tibet, the consti- 
tution of Nepal, the problem of Formosa, the menace of communism, the 
inadequacy of certain of the successful nationalist causes,—all these 
matters and many more are anxiously discussed in almost every journal 
and wherever people gather. Forebodings mingle with those deriving 
from the condition of Europe. The task of statesmen in seeking a 
more tranquil world seems to most people as futile as it is bewildering 
because intransigence and doctrinaire rigidity block the way to accom- 
modation. 

It is generally recognized that the significance of what is happening 
in Asia is profound and the reactions are incalculable. Alongside 
the destructive and constructive forces in nationalism, and sometimes 
fused with them, is the disintegrating influence of new ideologies. The 
danger to the world is immense when the frontiers of nationalism and 
communism become identical and when a stubborn imperialism resists 
an awakening nationalism which is able to reinforce itself by the willing 
enlistment of communism. The liberal spirit of Britain in conceding 
Indian independence, in acknowledging the nationalist demands of 
3urma, and in granting fully responsible self-government to Ceylon, is 
now appreciated as an inestimable factor in Asian stability and. in 
friendship between the East and the West. Political freedom, however, 
is not sufficient to defeat the subversive forces of communism and 
thuggery ; it is essential that it should be supported by positive reforms 
of no less importance than those held out by a lively communism to 
people groaning from economic misery and oppression. Political in- 
dependence is a satisfaction short lived if incompetence, inexperience 
and inadequate resources in skills and material things perpetuate or 
even worsen the physical discontents of a people. It can effectively 
stabilise its gains only by planning its social and economic life and 
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securing the resources and skills necessary for constructive development. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to regard Communism as the 
only formidable enemy and to treat it as the raison d’étre for encourag- 
ing the pursuit of progressive economic and social policies. The low 
standards and primitive conditions of backward areas are a menace in 
a variety of ways to the rest of the world. At the same time, such 
areas, with their food deficiencies and population increases, create 
problems which cannot be ignored in this modern world. Apart from 
the things which would be done by the wealthier nations on grounds 
of sentiment, humanity and moral responsibility, it is an ironic fact 
that the health, stability and security of the world cannot be secured 
without practical assistance from the more advanced peoples to dis- 
turbed and under-developed regions. All of us have in these days an 
interest at stake, as well as a stake in the welfare of all mankind. If all 
the political ideologies which are obnoxious to us were destroyed the 
interest of the West in the development and welfare of Asia would 
not be diminished. 

The truth of this becomes more obvious and is now widely and 
practically recognized. The cynic may speak of the contribution of 
the West to Asia as an attempt to institute in the place of a retreating 
imperialism another kind of economic imperialism and to sap the in- 
dependence of the Asian states, and he may belittle Western effort by 
explaining it as necessary to meet the difficulties of an expanding capi- 
talism in the great industrial nations of the West. These are attempts 
to rationalise according to doctrine or prejudice. It is therefore the 
more desirable that what skill and aid are advanced to the East should 
carry no ideological tags though it is not unreasonable that safeguards 
should be made for their economic and satisfactory use. 


I] 
The consequence of the war have proved more far-reaching than 
was generally appreciated when hostilities ceased. The forces released 
and the new influences at work compel a more co-operative and less 


exploitatory attitude by the West towards the East. It is not merely 
that we have been moving to a more liberal relationship because of a 


deeper appreciation of world needs and a livelier moral sense, but 
also, as I have said, the facts of the modern world require it for our 


own well-being and security. The awakening of nationalism and the 
demand for responsibility by the people in under-developed regions will 
bring misfortune in its train unless it can be accompanied by the social 
and economic development necessary to sustain it. The difficulty 1s 
how to create the condition so that these several aspects of political and 


social development can be integrated. It is this realisation of the 


dangers not only of communism but of the political and social chaos 
which may accompany newly found political liberation, together with 
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the gathering menace to the rest of civilization, which gives tl 
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Plan its significance. As the Commonwealth Consultative Committee 
State: 
Changes (in South and South-East Asia) have taken place on 

a scale hardly precedented in world history. Independent govern- 
ments have come into being, supported by democratic institutions 
and imbued with enthusiasm for the future welfare of their coun- 
tries. The horizon of thought and action in the economic as well 
as the political field has been greatly extended, and Governments 
are grappling with the problem of promoting the economic im- 
provement which is indispensable to social stability, and necessary 
to strengthen their free institutions. It is of the greatest importance 
that the countries of South and South East Asia should succeed 
in this undertaking. The political stability of the area, and indeed 
of the world, depends upon it, and nothing could do more to 
strengthen the cause of freedom. 

It is necessary that I should refer to the findings of the the Com- 
monwealth Committee regarding co-operative economic development in 
South and South East Asia because, although the report is incomplete 
in so far that some of the non-Commonwealth countries concerned in 
the area have not provided information, it focusses attention on the 
nature and magnitude of the co-operation essential from the West. 
What is nationalism to make of its victories and what is the most 
effective resistance to the penetrating and corroding influences of 
communism? The triumphs of nationalism have raised the hopes and 
aspirations of millions whose long-term prospects are bleak and for 
whom the pressure of hunger and poverty is increasing. Maybe the 
human and natural resources are large enough to improve the standards 
of living in time, and maybe, as the Committee say in another sense, these 

countries are rich, They are rich in the dignity of peasants tilling 
the soil, and in the wisdom of teachers and scholars. They also 
possess incalculable capital in the form of the traditions of civiliza- 
tions which are older than history itself—traditions which have 
produced treasures of art and learning and which still mould the 
minds and spirits of their peoples. The worst effect of poverty 
has been to cloud and circumscribe these human aspects. 

But such assets count for little in national life unless skills and 
resources can turn them to account. 

Economic insufficiency, social misery and human welfare in this vast 
region of Asia, containing 570 million people or a quarter of the popula 
tion of the world, have been the subject of many studies by international 
bodies over the years but as the Committee shows, even yet a complete 
conspectus of economic development cannot be made. Valuable expert 
investigations have been made into various aspects of the social and 
economic problems by the Specialised Agencies of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Bureau, the Economic and Social Council and 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. There is no 
Marshall Aid Plan, though through the Specialised Agencies and the 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development some assistance 
to Governments is being made available. The problem of raising the 
standard of living in the area is of concern, say the Committee “to every 
country in the world, not only as an end in itself, but also because the 
political stability of the area and its economic progress are of vital con- 
cern to the world.”” The imperative need of strengthening the economies 
of the countries and of increasing the food production and consumption 
and the real income of the people is proclaimed. The question is: how 
is this to be done and done rapidly ? 

Since the war, many measures have, of course, been taken to restore 
the economies disrupted by war, to rehabilitate damaged areas, to expand 
production, to prevent famine, to introduce new industries often in the 
face of political and social disturbance and much insecurity. The devel- 
opment programmes in the Report visualize an expenditure of £1,868 
million involving the import of capital goods to the value of £411 million. 
These same Commonwealth countries would require nearly £1,100 m. 
from outside (of which £246 m. would come from sterling balances) in 
the six year period from mid-1951. It is clear that basic services and 
utilities call for a vast capital investment which cannot be found within 
the territories. A large-scale flow of capital is therefore essential if 
productivity is to be permanently increased and living standards raised. 
Sut it is desirable that the flow of capital should be organised and man- 
aged in a manner which makes the greatest possible contribution to the 
objective of creating a pattern of world trade capable of sustaining a 
multilateral system of international payments. 

The problem is complicated by the likely increase in population. It 
is anticipated that within twenty years the existing population will have 
added to their number 150 millions—the population of the United States 
of America. It is a prospect which menaces not only present living stan- 
dards but also all idea of social development, For the growth of pro- 
ductive power is only a gradual process and there are limits to the pace 
at which it can be forced. And it is not economic development alone 
that is required (a great deal of economic development depends on edu- 
cation and social development). As the Commonwealth Committee 
rightly remark: ‘in democratic countries a certain minimum of social 
services must be provided concurrently with programmes of economic 
development if these are to command the popular support without which 
they would be frustrated.” 

The programmes in the Report do little more than hold the present 
position and lay foundations for further development. It 1s hoped that 
as the national income and productive power of the countries of South 
and South-East Asia grow they will be able to finance their own devel- 
opment and it is thought that as the development of the basic services 
proceeds, the emphasis in new development will tend to pass from the 
public to the private sector. In South-East Asia not much capital is to 
be expected from local resources in spite of the prosperity of the rubber 
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and tin industries. The Report states “a large part of the profits resulting 
from the sale of the main Malayan products do not remain in Malaya for 
local investment. Many rubber and tin companies are British and foreign 
owned, and their profits are transferred as dividends and export of 
capital elsewhere.” This is an aspect of successful private enterprise in 
a colonial territory: it brings many advantages but difficulties for the 
territory as well, a problem which is being adjusted in West Africa now, 
The development projects in the next few years are primarily concerned 
with agricultural improvement and basic services although the value of 
diversified economies is acknowledged. The place of industry and mining 
must remain comparatively small at present. Their extension depends 
chiefly on external private capital. It is for governments to act and give 
at least the initial impulse, to meet the growing needs of food and provide 
the requisite framework of works and utilities to service the civil and 
economic life of the country. Private capital will probably be forth- 
coming from outside when some of the risks and uncertainties are re- 
moved and there is greater assurance of political stability. The countries 
need skills and technicians, a really functioning administrative frame- 
work and greater integrity in public affairs. 

Most of these deficiencies can only be made good by the people 
themselves. The practical assistance of the West is likely to be forth- 
coming with greater enthusiasm if the people try to use their resources 
economically, if they do their utmost for themselves, if they seek to 
create the conditions for attracting investment and enterprise, and if 
they conserve their gains so as to use them for further development. 
Already the Commonwealth Governments have agreed to set aside 
£8m. for the training of skills and for obtaining technical experts and 
co-ordinating their services and requirements. It is unlikely that 
schemes will be embarked on without careful investigation and research, 
without experiment and experienced skill; and it is important at this 
stage that the countries should be able to draw on advice and technical 
aid and attempt nothing which discredits change and the objectives 
in view. And countries must not be divorced from their responsibility 
in connection with any projects for the development of their standards. 
The receivers of aid may sometimes appear ungracious, but this attitude 
arises from their lingering fears about “colonialism” and_ servitude. 
It is largely a matter of the confidence of Asia in the motives of the 
West. It is consequently often desirable that a co-operative effort by 
a collection of States such as the Commonwealth should be made or 
greater use made of the various international agencies 


IT] , 


I have referred to this important recent report of the Commonwealth 
Consultative Committee because it supports very closely the work for 
which I carried some responsibility during my period of office as Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. Indeed, the principles enunciated in the 
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report and the programmes produced for the colonial territories of 
South-East Asia are those which were applied in the period since the 
liberation. It was always in our minds, as the Committee express it, that 
in a world racked by schism and confusion it is doubtful whether 
free men can long afford to leave undeveloped and imprisoned in 
poverty the human resources of the countries of south and south- 
east Asia which could help so greatly, not only to restore the 
world’s prosperity, but also to redress its confusion and enrich the 
lives of all men everywhere. 
The civil administration in Malaya when restored after the Japanese 
and military régime, braced themselves to their tasks with remarkable 
alacrity, competence and success. Faced with the work of rehabilitation 
and the deficiencies and damage of war, they quickly restored order and 
administration, helped to build up again the economy of the country, 
extended the social services, and produced far-reaching constitutional 
changes designed to secure the co-operation of all races in the work of 
government and the responsibilities of citizenship. It was clear that the 
government must pursue a progressive social policy and raise the stan- 
dards of living, must utilise the resources of the country to the advan- 
tage of the people and defeat subversive propaganda not necessarily by 
repression but by a strong vigorous positive economic and social policy. 
Its programmes of work under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts were a contribution to this end and it is a tragedy that in this one 
comparatively well-administered and progressive area in South-Fast 
Asia the thought and resources of government should have to be diverted 
to a great extent from the problem of constructive effort to the main- 
tenance of order and security. As it is, no other group of territories 
in the area can show such ordered conceptions of economic develop- 
ment and social progress or determination to underpin a liberal consti- 
tution with the social and economic conditions essential for its success. 
The resort to banditry and terrorism by the communists was the 
measure of their failure to create economic disorder and to capture the 
trade union movement of the workers. The circumstances were favour- 


able for success—the food deficiencies, the existence of banditry, 
weapons and ammunition, the terrain of the territory, the limitations of 
the administrative machine, the division of races and the pliability of 
the Chinese squatters. It would be idle to deny the embarrassment 
caused to the government, the damage done, the fear and insecurity 
aroused and the distraction from important work concerned with devel 
opment. A more generous co-operation from the Chinese in the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to control and stop terrorism and other forms of outrage 
should undoubtedly have been forthcoming, particularly in a territory 
which opened out to them the rights of common citizenship and some 
share in the work of government. Perhaps the march of events in China 
inhibited active support for the government in its task of defeating 
communism in Malaya, The fact nevertheless, remains that in spite of 
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the state of internal security, a firm and strong government has main- 
tained its position, secured a wide popular support, brought into active 
participation the Malays, initiated many important social services and 
public works, and gone forward with the new constitutional machinery 
designed to evolve free institutions based on citizenship on non-com- 
munal lines. 

The population of these British colonial territories is relatively small. 
For Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo, the number of 
people does not exceed seven millions, five millions of whom are in the 
Malayan Federation and one million in Singapore. The United Kingdom 
Government have already sanctioned assistance to a total of £95m. in 
the form of grants-in-aid of administration, loans and grants for war 
damage and development purposes and security expenditure, and of 
this amount £47 million has already been spent. But the costs of restor- 
ing the public services and rehabilitating public assets have been borne 
by the local governments, largely out of revenues, but partly from their 
reserves or from loans. Public and private investment since the war has 
exceeded £150 million, some of which will be recovered from His 
Majesty's Government in respect of war damage. £8 million have been 
contributed by the United Kingdom Government towards internal 
security measures, a loan of £8 million is to be raised on the London 
market, £2 million in grants in aid have been made to North Borneo 
while £8 million have been allocated for social and economic projects 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. 

The details of the development and welfare programmes of the four 
sritish territories in South-East Asia have been published and are re- 
viewed in the Commonwealth report to which I have referred. It is 
scarcely necessary to discuss what is being done and the schemes being 
prepared. Singapore lives chiefly by its entrepot trade, shipping and 
small industries and the economies of the other territories are predom- 
intantly agricultural with rice, rubber, tin and cocoanuts as the principal 
commodities produced. There is again the factor of an increasing popu- 
lation—the annual percentage increase in Malaya is estimated 2.4 
fortified by improving public health. The programmes are therefore 
chiefly concerned with increasing the food supplies and output of rice 
and other subsistence needs and the provision of power and transport 
to encourage new industries. The programme of Singapore, in contrast, 
is primarily concerned with social services, housing, water supplies, 
power, &c. The British Government has declared that it will stand 
behind the Colonial Governments to the full extent that external finance 
is required for their programmes as finally agreed between those terri- 
tories and the United Kingdom. 

It is of interest to notice that the cost of the projects for social and 
ic development is more than £107 million of which £46 millions 


le which guarantees the 


will be provided from internal finance—a princip 


co-operation and active interest of the colonies in their own development. 
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There is balance in the proposed expenditure as between social and 
economic needs. £53m will be spent on social capital, £13m on agri- 
culture, £21m on transport and £20m on Power and Fuel. These sums 
do not include the use of certain central services established by the 
Colonial Office in London such as research, surveys, training of staff, 
and higher education including the University project. In the case of 
Malaya nearly £13m is allocated for expenditure on social development, 
including £7m on education, labour, medical and social welfare services. 
In regard to agriculture, the main efforts will be devoted to improving 
the yield of the peasants’ small-holdings by the replanting of high-yielding 
rubber trees for at present their production represents from 40 to 45 per 
cent of the total output of rubber. New rice lands are also being opened 
out and pilot schemes for mechanical cultivation are being experimented 
with. Big electricity projects, housing schemes, fishery research and 
developments, plans to provide free compulsory education for all children 
in Singapore by 1960, reclamation of lands, medical extensions, univer- 
sity and technical training—all are provided for. Much of this pro- 
gramme of social and economic development is already under way. 

The importance of the programme lies in the endeavour of the local 
governments and the United Kingdom Government to carry forward 
social and economic improvements, to meet the demands of an increasing 
population and to prevent any lapse into social disorder. It includes 
special features to improve the quality of cultivation, to increase the 
workers’ security and to encourage trade unionism and Co-operation. 
The programmes are based on a realistic appraisal of what can be 
accomplished in the period of six years, on the limiting factors of pro- 
fessional and technical skill available, and on the capacity of government 
in the future to meet the costs of maintenance of services, capital charges 
and expanding services. The programmes are primarily concerned with 
services, allocating little for new industries, but leaving 
| of the productive side of the economy—the estates and sma 
ings, the mines and factories, new industries and commerce—largely to 
the enterprise of private capital. 

The economic structure of Malaya remains substantially the same 
as in pre-war years but changes have been made in taxation and a more 
comprehensive social policy applied concerned with the building up of 
the social services, the increase in social welfare and the greater security 
of the workers. The trade unions are emerging to a more active role 
in raising the standards of work and reward and the principles of Co- 
operation are slowly being applied among peasant agricultural workers. 
Greater interest is shown in cultivation, nutrition, improved supplies of 
food and the work of the peasant cultivator. The facilities for education 
are spreading, Public works have been extended and new public utilities 
established. At the same time, the contribution of Malaya towards 
maintaining the health of the sterling area during the recent period of 
financial strain—its capacity to earn and save dollars—has been of 
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importance to world economic stability. All this is the background of 
the political life of these territories. It remains to enquire about the 
working of the political arrangements, wether racial co-operation is an 
active feature in political life and whether the groups forming the popu- 
lation of Malaya are set on the road towards nationhood. 


[V 

The proclaimed political purpose of the British Government in 
Malaya at the end of the war was to unify the peninsula under a strong 
central government and to promote “common citizenship” among all the 
inhabitants. The patchwork nature of nine Malay States with the 
Colony of the three Settlements (Singapore, Malacca and Penang) was 
administratively difficult, not conducive to the working of common 
services which the economy and modern administration require and not 
designed to secure participation in government and responsibility of the 
three principal races constituting the population. It was hoped that 
alongside central government, political institutions would steadily become 
democratic in essence, and effective local government would be built up 
in each of the States as well as in the two Settlements on the Peninsula. 
The detachment of Singapore and its overwhelming Chinese population 
would throw the balance in population more favourably towards the 
Malays in the peninsula, and the Sultans would safeguard the land and 
religious customs, and act as a consultative body with the Government. 
Chinese and Indians could qualify for citizenship by making Malaya 
their homeland and the object of their affection and loyalty. (The Chi 
nese could not cancel their Chinese nationality. ) 

The political history of the past four or five vears need not be re- 
capitulated. The original plan of the British Government was modified 
as a result of the strong opposition of the Malays to unification of the 
peninsula and to any derogation of the rights of the Sultans through 
their respective states or of the degree of autonomy and independence 
they enjoyed. While the Chinese and Indians remained somewhat 
apathetic to the problem of political change, the Malays revealed a new 
attitude towards nationalism and broad Malayan unity throughout the 
territory, which led the British Government to propose the idea of a 
continuance of Federation, provided major powers were surrendered to 
the central government, steps taken to set up a central representative 
Legislative Council, (which would move to election on a democratic 
and representative basis), agreement reached regarding admission to 
citizen rights of Chinese and Indians as well as Malays, the limited 
range of functions and powers of the State Councils defined, and an 
Advisory Council of Sultans set up, the Sultans retaining control in 
respect of customary religious matters and land. The proposals were 
submitted for consideration and discussion to the race communities in 
Malaya and finally adopted. 

It must not be assumed that the revised plan has given complete 
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satisfaction. Far from it. It is a stage in constitutional evolution and 
political development. It has brought friction with the Malays from 
time to time because of the encroachment on the authority of the Sultans 
and State Councils, and apprehensions have been felt by them about the 
place and claims of Chinese and Indians in the political and administra- 
tive life. It has not been regarded by all Chinese as a fair settlement of 
their claim to citizenship because of certain restrictive conditions and 
the length of period for qualification. That the new constitution should 
creak a bit, disturb interests, arouse communal feelings and create some 
friction and confusion before machinery proved capable of smooth- 
working, was to be expected, But it is working and producing results 
as well as obtaining the interest and active participation of leading 
Malays. The Sultans’ Council advises, the State Councils are adjusting 
themselves to their duties in local government and the co-operation and 
goodwill of some of the leaders of the Chinese and Indians have been 
secured. The two Settlements, particularly Penang, are not yet recon- 
ciled to the change whereby a Malayan Government operates over the 
The lack of co-operation with civil authority by the 


whole peninsula. 
and 


Chinese generally in the government’s effort to arrest banditry 
terrorism has added a discordant element in Malayan life which formerly 
was not a pronounced political factor. 
But the new awareness shown by Malays, their determination to 
enjoy a fully recognized place in government, administration and in the 
services, their reaction caused by Chinese claims for fuller recognition 
while remaining broadly indifferent to government, the Chinese failure 
to play a more effective part in the maintenance of law and order and 
suppression of terrorism and insurrection, have made political progress 
complex, more so than it might have been. The Communist Party and 
other subversive bodies are banned but there exists a great deal of 
bribery and intimidation among the Chinese who form almost exclusively 
the insurrectionary movement and supply it with funds and food. The 
Chinese failure to recruit in the defence and security services does not 
reflect either a sense of civic responsibility or of duty towards a terri- 
tory which provides security, protection and the opportunities of live- 
lihood and economic advantage. A liaison committee of the three 
principal race organizations—the United Malays’ National Organisation, 
the Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian Congress 
has been doing its best to remove suspicion and distrust amongst the 
s and to encourage good feeling, understanding and racial co-opera 


race 
tion. It certainly has taken some of the sting out of the bitterness grow- 


ing in the communities as a result ot the lapanese-nurtured racial 
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the suggestion of inter-associate membership of at least two of the 
communal organisations mentioned above. 

The troubles in Malaya have nothing to do with nationalism. They 
are not a people’s revolt against their government. They are not an 
insurrection for civil and political rights, for democratic institutions 
the upsurge of a people for social and economic justice or the courageous 
bid of an oppressed people to overthrow the perpetrators of their wrongs. 
Banditry there was before, supported by the ungathered weapons and 
ammunition in the mountains and jungle. The Communists and bandits 
made common cause to embarrass the government and if possible over- 
throw it. It was a communist movement confined to a comparatively 
small section of the people. In no sense can it be described as a revolu- 
tionary nationalist upheaval. The disturbances have worsened rather 
than helped the possibilities of social change. They have distracted from 
the work of constitutional adjustment and hampered political growth 
and the gaining of experience, and they have proved a set-back to racial 
partnership and to co-operation 1n the development of social and eco- 
nomic policy. It has been the aim of government to enlist the best leaders 


1 


of the European, Malayan, Chinese and Indian communities in the 
constructive work necessitated by war and the social welfare and 
economic adjustments expected in this contemporary world, It has fully 
recognized the importance of defeating disease and ignorance, squalor 
and poverty by bold social and economic policy. It sees that communism 


and other obnoxious political creeds cannot be defated by repressive 


1 


measures alone. The terrorism and consequent diversion of thought 
and money to the claims of internal security has severely diminished 
the available sources of finance and possibilities of more comprehensive 
capital development and extension of services. Nevertheless, as men- 
tioned above, substantial programmes of economic projects and social 
welfare are in hand. 

Yet development depends on public co-operation. The indifference 
of a large section of the population hampers what progress should be 
possible. The situation in Malaya is complicated by the existence of 
some hundreds of thousands of squatters, to a large proportion of whom 
administrative services and resettlement are indispensable for waging 
the campaign against the terrorists. The envelopment of China by the 
communists and their successful initiative elsewhere has found a large 
measure of sympathy among the Chinese population and a new reason 
why their active support of the government should not be given. The 
recognition given by Britain to the Communist Government of China, 


right and necessary as I believe it was, tended to confuse the position 
of the British Government in regard to the efforts to destroy the Com- 
munist groups in Malaya. Because of this and the success against 
European and American arms in other parts of Asia the prospects of 


active citizenship and exercise of responsibility by the Chinese popula- 
| 


tion, is negligible—a fact which has created some meaure of feeling on 
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the part of prominent Malays and encouraged their own demands and 
national spirit. With a duality of loyalties and an inhibition on the part 
of one of the major groups of the population, can there be any hope of 
establishing democratic institutions, avoiding communal difficulties and 
welding the country into one with a common purpose and felt community 
of interest ? 

The Malays are still primarily an agricultural people, of narrow 
economic interests and limited interest in regard to public affairs. But 
Malay opinion moved a long way along the road of political interest 
after the Japanese invasion. The present experience with the Chinese 
has sharpened their attitude in public affairs. The repercussions of the 
nationalist movement in Indonesia have reacted less towards any 
integration with the Indonesians than might have been expected, though 
it has stimulated their own nationalism. Undoubtedly they want a pre- 
dominant political interest in Malaya and are apprehensive about the 
more forward intellectual capacity of the Chinese. The problem therefore 
also remains how far the Chinese should be admitted to the public 
services and positions of high direction and high administrative office 
The problem of reconciling Chinese interests with Malayan aspirations 
in democratic institutions is incredibly difficult. 

The Malays are aware that some time must elapse before they have 
acquired adequate experience in working the machinery of government 
and have produced sufficient men of competence for the responsibilities 
of government. They will watch with deep concern the affairs of Indo 
nesia, wishing to maintain their dominance in Malaya to avoid being 
thrown into the arms of communism—either that of the Malayan Chi 
nese or that section of nationalist feeling in Indonesia which is identified 
with communism. It may be difficult to march to nationhood in Malaya 
without big concessions to the Indians and Chinese; it may be that 
Malayan nationalist aspirations can be partially satisfied by association 
with Indonesia; but at present, it is better to suffer the disabilities of 
“colonialism” than to head for the anarchy and racial confusion which 
must inevitably result from another “retreat” by British Imperialism, 
or to be left to face, singlehanded, an aggressive communism from 
China or from within, The political and economic stability of the terri- 
tory depends on the continuance of British tutelage for some time. 
Britain gives a strength and a financial and technical assistance which 
apart from all considerations of security, are of immense importance 
just now to the Malays. It is a period in which experience can be gained 
and responsibility prepared for. It 1s this aspect of British “colonialism” 
in South-East Asia which has advantages that outweigh the disadvan 
tages created by an influential alien financial “imperialism” with its 
deep but narrow mercenary interest in the country 

If those interests distribute a major part of their gains to share 
holders overseas and divest the territory of a substantial part of the 
surplus which might be used as further capital, nevertheless, they 
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expand the economy of the territory and afford livelihoods and some- 
times prosperity to many who otherwise would exist at a very low 
level. The care of the peasants and encouragement of workers’ com- 
binations are the necessary response to this situation. Thus the rural 
and industrial development authority now beginning its operations in 
Malaya provides an opportunity to free the primary producer from his 
dependence on credit trades and middlemen; it makes new land avail- 
able for smallholder development on a co-operative estate basis, with 
high-yielding material, competent management, and up-to-date plant, 
and it opens up new country, with roads and police posts, for new 
crops and productive settlement. 

The internal tasks ahead in Malaya are immense but they are not 
shirked. Some of the problems may be summarised: (a) the rooting 
out of the terrorists and establishment of internal security; (b) pre- 
paration to meet any attacks from communism from whatever quarter 
they may come; (c) the vigorous pursuit of sound social policy in 
education, labour conditions, trade unionism and welfare; (d) improve 
ments in cultivation and resettlement for squatters and extension of 
administrative facilities; (e) expansion of food production and agri- 
cultural co-operation; (f) encouragement to the liaison committee of 
the three races for the reconciliation of apparently conflicting interests 


— 


of the racial groups: (g) review of the citizenship clauses of the con- 
stitution and some move towards the eventual creation of a single 
Malayan nationality; (h) settlement of the relationship in Singapore 
to the Federation; (1) removal of communalism from politics and (}j), 
the building up of a democratic assembly at the centre and the intro- 
duction of genuine local government in the States and popular election 
for the municipalities. (Progress is being made regarding municipal 
elections during the past year) 

Singapore is predominantly Chinese and to some extent affected 
by events in the Federation. It is undoubtedly to many Chinese an 
outpost of China—a great proportion of its population retain their 
connections with that country and are unable to divest themselves of 


their Chinese nationality even if they wish. But th 


e port is largely free 
from communal problems and the interest of its people in government 
until now has been apathetic. The city gives the appearance of order 
and administrative efficiency and also, just now, of prosperity because 
of the high price of rubber and the unsettled condition in Indonesia. 
Its prosperity is shared by Asians and Europeans alike—small traders 


1 1 1 
and merchants, shopkeepers and dealers who conduct the great entrepdt 


} 
I 


trade. On the other hand, there is a good deal of latent dissatisfaction 


among the wage-earners over wage levels. A vigorous social policy is 
being executed in education, public health, housing and public utilities 
Two political parties on a non-communal basis have emerged—the 
Progressive and the Labour Parties—but politics are in their infancy, 


interest is apathetic and popular interest is more in individual gain 
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than an appreciation of public service. The Legislative Council 1s 
being amended so as to include ten official members on the one hand 
and three members elected by the Chambers of Commerce, nine non- 
official members elected by the franchise and four nominated non- 
official members. Out of the electorate (there is a potential register of 
150,000) only 39,000 people have registered to exercise their citizen 
rights, The Executive council has also been amended and more non- 
official members now sit on it. There are in addition twenty-seven 
Municipal Commissioners, eighteen of whom are elected—the potential 
electorate being 160,000, of whom only 15,000 have registered to vote. 
For a small territory, the institutions seem elaborate and require some 
simplification. Similarly, the question of the future relation with the 
Federation will mean very careful handling. There 1s no marked na- 
tionalist movement but an unsettled feeling favourable to communism 
exists among large numbers of the Chinese. There is also a fluctuating 
trade union movement. 

| have made no reference to the undisturbed conditions in Sarawak 
and North Borneo, where development is proceeding uncomplicated 
by nationalist or Chinese activities. Sarawak was transferred from 
the personal rule of the Rajah to H. M. the King, with the general 
approval of the people, in order that it might take advantage, in devel- 
oping, of the resources and experience of Britain. A small minority 
in the territory remain antagonistic to the transfer, but the small move- 
ment to restore the old order has lost whatever vitality it had. The 
progress of the territory since has emphasized the wisdom of the 
change of status. There is as yet no nationalist movement, but the people 
are being trained to take a more direct interest in their affairs, and local 
councils are being established and central institutions strengthened. 

In North Borneo Crown Colony, Government has taken the place 
of the rule of the Chartered Company. Political development is in its 
earliest stages, but the people will move towards control of their local 
affairs, and towards representative institutions at the centre. Whether 
Sarawak and North Borneo can later be associated in a federated colony, 
it is premature to discuss. 


London, England, January 1951. 


LOUDER, PLEASE 
William W. Wade 


HEN AN AMERICAN is asked what his countrymen think about 
Canada, he has no difficulty in finding the answer: They 
don’t. When he is asked why this state of affairs exists, why 
the more populous, more powerful nation shows so little interest in a 
promising, emergent and close neighbour just across a highly artificial 
border, he is hard pressed in producing a reasonable explanation. 
Obviously there is every reason for Americans to know more about 
Canada; obviously also American ignorance about Canada is so great 
that it looks suspiciously as though American indifference might be 
equally vast. 
What the average American knows about Canada can be summed 


1 


» in a few well-worn phrases—the ‘‘quaintness’” of Quebec, the 


uy 
glamour of the Mounties, fishing and hunting, more recently skiing, 
lumber camps, wheat, mining. It is a safe wager that nine out of 
ten Americans will fail to give a reasonably accurate estimate of 
Canada’s population. A few guesses will fall short of the actual total ; 
many more will wildly overshoot the mark, even among persons with 
a high degree of political literacy. It is probably a fairly prevalent 
myth among Americans that there are 20, 30 or 40 million Canadians. 
Every Canadian has heard of other myths—that the incomparable 
the Revolution of 1776 are still unknown north of the 


benefits o 
forty-ninth parallel and that taxation without representation must 
therefore prevail. 

Popular ignorance of foreign countries, close neighbours though 
they may be, is no United States monopoly. Nor is it a startling 
phenomenon in these days when opinion polls tell us of sizeable 
sections of the public who “don’t know” the nature of events, institu 
or personalities appearing daily in the headlines. Moreover, the lack 
of intimate understanding and mutually informative exchanges between 
two peoples need not mean that their respective governments cannot 
carry out close and friendly relations. International brotherhood is a 
fine goal, but foreign ministers at various phases of history have been 
able to forge effective, lasting alliances in its absence. 

Relations between Canada and the United States, however, have 
some peculiarities which make desirable a larger measure of popular 


1 
+ 


understanding, particularly on the American side where the gap seems 


“17 
-y 
widest. The unprecedented intermingling of the North American 
economy, common defence problems, the day-to-day nature of both 


government and business contacts—these and other questions would 
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appear to call for an increase in public knowledge and interest. But 
the most significant aspect of American insulation against Canadian 
affairs has to do with the method in which United States foreign policy 
is made. The President and his Secretary of State have undisputed 
constitutional prerogatives in this field, but no observer of the Washing- 
ton scene can fail to note the important influence of Congress, Not 
only does the House of Representatives have the power of initiating 
appropriation measures and the Senate the power of ratifying treaties 

as Canadians interested in the St. Lawrence seaway well know—but 
Congressmen collectively and individually make an impact on_ policy 


in scores of direct and indirect ways. As a consequence, some of the 
State Department's best diplomatic talents go into its relations with 
the legislature. Undoubtedly Canada, Britain and other countries 


with parliamentary governments have similar problems arising from 


the conduct of foreign affairs in a democracy; but in the United States 


the difficulties are compounded by both the system of cl 
balance which the founding fathers thought wise and the development 


of loosely-knit political parties in which the line of responsibility is 


often lost. Although Canadians may be well enough indoctrinated to 
accept Washington’s political mores, Britons are continually shocked 
to find Congress periodically defeating choice items of the Administra- 
tion's programme without precipitating a major crisis. It often seems 
that Congress has one policy on, say, China or Spain, and the executive 
branch has another. From the outside American policy appears to be 
a thing of chaos and a chore for ever—and for everyone. 

To meet the responsibilities of today’s world the President and his 
advisers must know intimately the workings of Congress. And the 
motivation for Congress consists of manifestations of public sentiment 
letters from constituents, newspaper comments, polls, ubiquitous pres- 
sure groups. The Administration is, of course, well acquainted with 
all phases of this process, for it is the mainstream of American political 
lite. But foreign governments, although they realize that winning the 
sympathy of the State Department is only one step in influencing 
United States policy, have varying degrees of success in making 
impact on the broader scene. 

The Canadian nation, therefore, would do well to assess regularly 


its public relations in the United States. Ottawa needs fewer lessons 
certainly, than other capitals in the art of getting along with Washington. 


~ 


This is not the question here; rather the question is whether Canada is 


ng the best of its potentialities. And it seems safe to say that the 


lack « \merican public awareness of Canadian problems is an obst 
to reaping the full benefits of the fund of goodw that exists south « 
the { race 

Such an assessment must start by pointing out that the picture is 
not entirely negative. On the contr iry, there are sections of tne 


American public who know Canada better than they know any other 
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foreign country. Moreover, these sections constitute an interest group 
numerically larger than that for any other nation. The number of 
border crossings, the size of tourist expenditures, the great American 
economic stake in Canada all attest this. Business men, investors, 
engineers and other industrial technicians are apt to know those aspects 
of Canada which touch upon their vocations intimately and well. The 
business man’s picture, the tourist’s picture, may be incomplete and 
one-sided, but the fact that so many of these pictures exist adds up 
to a growing volume of information ceaselessly pushing back the wall 
of general ignorance. 

Ignorance nevertheless exists, and even in its simplest, most easily 
corrected form, it may have detrimental effects on relations between the 
two countries. The tendency to overestimate Canada’s population, for 
instance, leads many Americans to underestimate the contribution per 
capita that goes into Canadian defence efforts and foreign aid pro- 
grammes. 

\What must be more irksome, however, is indifference or forgetful- 
ness on the part of those who should know better. An _ illustrative 
incident occurred when the New York Times on May 14, 1949 edi- 
torially congratulated Britain for being the first of the twelve North 

tlantic Pact countries to ratify the treaty. The Times had previously 
noted in its news columns, albeit in four paragraphs on an inside page, 
Canada’s ratification two weeks earlier; its editorial writing staff had 
to be called to task for not reading—and remembering—their own paper 
more carefully. 

It takes a very careful reader, indeed, to follow American press 
coverage of Canadian politics and the shaping of its foreign policy. 
The more complete newspapers touch briefly on the highlights; from 
the stories in the others one would think that Canada was as remote 
as Afghanistan or as small as Luxembourg. An interested student of 
Canadian affairs may find his most helpful information coming from 
British publications such as the Manchester Guardian, the London 
Times, or the Economist. Floods and strikes get adequate coverage 
in the United States press, but neither day-to-day accounts of public 
affairs nor intermittent interpretative articles about them are regarded 
by the average editor as worthy of space. Financial pages carry more 
about Canada than general news columns do; items about the price of 
newsprint often find a space. 

It is not difficult to document a thesis that information about Canada 
is sparse on the level of the general public and that a lack of interest 


amounting almost to indifference is prevalent among leaders of opinion. 
Of greater significance than the thesis itself are the reasons that lie 
behind it. There are perhaps two basic and related reasons. The 

st is that Canada has proven too good a neighbour to warrant a great 


deal of American worry or concern. The second is that most Americans, 
13] 


ime, not without cause, that Canadians are so much like themselves 
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that it 1s not necessary to make an effort to understand Canada as a 


foreign country. 

Canada is more than a good neighbour; it is a good neighbour 
taken for granted. Conflict makes news, and it also makes the most 
fascinating, most readily remembered passages of our history books 
The American schoolboy learns of the French and Indian Wars and 
the War of 1812, but in neither case is the foe identified with Canada 
The slogan “Fifty-four Forty or Fight’ sticks in his memory; less 
or a border at 54° 40’. 


certain is the fact that there was neither a fight n 
very little. They 


Of the other peacefully settled disputes he recalls 
are footnotes to history, and there is so much history that one cannot 


keep the wars straight, let alone the near and far misses. Peace with 
friction is less memorable than open conflict. 
Moreover, history as it is taught in United States schools and 
ies, American and European. 
to both 


L¢ OT! 


universities consists mainly of two brancl 
It is Canada’s misfortune that its story often seems peripheral 
To the uninitiated the British North America Act and the Statute of! 
Westminister, by their names and their /oca/e, must surely belong to 
British history. When the vast upheaval of the Civil War is under 


1 


study, what American textbook writer or teacher has time to explain 
its relatively subtle influence on Canadian constitution making ? 
have more than one curiou eltect 


The resulting historical gaps 
Talk to an American of the Commonwealth, for instance, and his first 
thoughts go to distant places—Australia, South Africa, India He 


realizes that Canada is part of the Commonwealth, of course, 


does not think of his neighbour as its foundation stone or as the pioneer 
in its development. He is not likely to know very much about th 
Commonwealth, anyway, for which he can hardly be blamed. Its 


mysteries are baffling to insiders as well as outsiders: When is a 
; 


Canadian citizen a British subject ? When did Ireland reall secede 
In 1949, or in 1939? When is the King a King and when is 
“head of the Commonwealth’? Americans with their highly prized 
written Constitution can easily fall into the error of doubting th 
permanence of the Commonwealth or its importance to Canad 

ee 


[f history has failed to make the impact of Canada indelible fi 
» fail to provide the 


the United States, current everyday relations alsé | 


clashes which make headlines. Ottawa's officials are sometimes s 
well mannered that they are exasperating. Consider Mr. Pearsor 


making a commencement address at Stanford University in June. He 
took the occasion to answer one of the more recent of the perennial 
suggestions for a union between Canada and the United States whicl 
ir way into the American press. ‘‘We may, of course, be 
how or other we feel that our politic: l and 


r 
i 
1 
i 


wrong,’ he said, “but someho 
social and legal institutions are better, for us, than yours would be 
We move at a somewhat slower tempo in Canada and we like it that 
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way. ...” Consider this against Mr. Churchill’s indignant outburst, 
“\What kind of people do they think we are!” 

Admittedly the contrast has its unfair aspects. Mr. Pearson, a 
diplomat, was speaking to a friendly audience in a friendly country. 
Mr. Churchill, a war leader, was flinging his words into the teeth 
of Japan after its act of aggression. And yet, even when allowances 
are made for the circumstances and the degree of provocation, there 
is something revealing about the number of qualifications and the jux- 
taposition of acceptable reasons Mr. Pearson jammed into this short 
passages. The very punctuation—setting off “for us’ between pauses 

iS eloquent. Has there ever been a more diplomatic use of a pair 
of commas? 

Other friendly nations may ban the sale of Coca-Cola, their states- 
men may make pointed remarks about the gold in Fort Knox ; somehow 
or other one suspects that similar behaviour on the part of Canada 
would be more shocking to Canadians than to the United States 

In the absence of stronger language from the north, Americans 
assume that Canadians are so much like themselves that 1t would be 
futile to make special efforts to understand their neighbours. They 
believe they already do understand them. Don't they speak the same 
language with the same intonation? Don’t they share the same con 
tinental dream? Don’t they believe in democracy, individualism and 
free enterprise ? Aren't the Liberals counterparts of the Democrats and 

bh] 


. ; 
WICAaANS £ 


the Progressive Conservatives opposite numbers of the Repu 

Tax an American with his ignorance of Canada and he may answer 
that it is no greater than his ignorance of some other part of his own 
country—of New England, if he comes from the Middle West, of the 


Southwest if he comes from the East. One inference of this is that 


the Maritime provinces are regarded as an extension of New England, 
Ontario. Manitoba and Saskatchewan an annex to the Middle West, 
Alberta a projection of the Mountain States, and British Columbia a 


more northerly Northwest. 


Quebec is an obvious exception. But if it 1s obvious to Canadiar 
it is less so to Americans. In a country which has harboured so many 
immigrants, whose cities are accustomed to having islands of language 
and culture groups, French Canada seems at first glance to be no more 


than a larger version of American experience. ‘The fact that it is not, 
that it is the very negation of the melting pot tradition taken for granted 
below the border, does not often sink in. Once the permanence of 
Canada’s dualism is realized, an American observer must himself 
e an active inquiry if he wishes to grasp fully its social, economic 
and political implications, Official pronouncements speak of the “‘suc 
cessful venture in the incorporation within one state of two peoples 


of differing background.” The visitor is left to draw his own con- 


Mr. Pearson in his Stanford speech. June 18, 1950. 


I 
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clusions about such phenomena as the number of Union Jacks which 
fly in Montreal and the mystifying debates about a national flag or 
anthem or about whether Dominion Day should become Canada Day 
Canadians do not advertise their differences 

One suspects that there is developing today a single Canadian na 
tionalism to replace the interesting permutations suggested by Andre 
Siegfried—French-Canadian-North American, Canadian-English- North 
American, North American-Canadian-English, and so on.’ But at the 
moment, perhaps because it does contain so many shades of difference, 
it is a peculiarly muted nationalism. American ears, with the cotton 
batting of isolationism only recently removed, are not pitched to hear 
muted strains, even though close at hand, above the din the current 
world is making. Until they hear a long, sustained raucous note, 
Americans are going to continue assuming that Canadians are so much 
like themselves that no special effort at understanding 1s necessary. 
They are going to take their good neighbour for granted. 

The question Canadians must ask themselves is whether they want 
it otherwise and, if so, what price they are willing to pay to make the 
change. “We are not often in the front line in publicity,” Mr. St 
Laurent told the Canadian Industrial Preparedness Association on 
October 6. It would not be difficult to devise a formula to get into the 
front line. Mr. Pearson—-or other leaders in or out of the government 
might become much less polite, stating things plainly and bluntly without 
qualifications. Critics who now speak of the desirability of stimulating 
more Canadian risk capital for the development of Canadian resources 
might assert openly what they appear to mean—that they fear that 
United States interests are buying up their country. Scores of differ- 
ences over trade, prestige and other matters could be played up instead 
of down. A sustained campaign of this kind, either conscious or 
spontaneous, would certainly hold American attention. Whether it 
would be good or bad for Canada is another matter. 

\ brash lobying venture carried out with government con: ivance 
is not likely to accomplish much, A nuisance value campaign would 
probably backfire, if not in the short run, probably as a long-term 
proposition. Honest differences honestly stated, however, can become 


the subject of something louder than a whisper. Frankness between 
friends is both permissible and desirable, and Canadians rarely appear 
to exploit fully the fund of friendship they have. They always seem 
to stop in silence far, far short of the American exasperation point 
This is true not only on the level of official relations between the two 
governments but also in intercourse between the two peoples. Con 
sequently when Canadian interests are at stake, Congressmen vot 
according to what e\ hear fro t constituent 

André Siegtrie Canad in | rnat E New ¥ ca Sloat 
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absence of articulate objections from across the border, why should 
they do otherwise? 
It is said that Americans like to be liked, 1n contrast to the British 


he 


1 


who in their heyday liked to be respected. Yet at the midpoint of t 


twentieth century Americans are reading more books about themselves 
written by foreigners; they are beginning to have not only a toleration 
but a fondness for this kind of criticism. Will it be a Canadian who 
writes a volume entitled “The Americans—Are They Human?” It 
is doubtful. By all the evidence it would appear to go against the 
Canadian grain to tilt a barbed lance at American sensitivities. Per 
haps in spiritual and intellectual matters Canada is too much a par 
of this continent to perform such a function. 

Meanwhile, in affairs of state Canada seems to cherish its role as 
the honest, modest, self-effacing broker, the interpreter between the 
United States and Britain, the only member of the Commonwealth 
which speaks with a North American accent and a quiet, sober and 
the Atlantic community. 


thoughtful member of 

This approach is not unsound. It may not get headlines, but, day 
by day and year by ' 
who knows anything at all about us,” Mr. St. Laurent added, following 


y year, it cultivates a lasting goodwill. “Anyone 


his revelation on publicity,” . . . does know that we are not often 
backward in effective performance.” The circle of those who know 
anything at all about Canada is one which is slowly widening in the 
United States. If Canadians refuse to change their ways in order to 
viden it still further, there is still room for some discreet boasting 
about their nation’s effective performance. Canada can claim real 
leadership in the concept of the North Atlantic alliance. It can also 
point out that its special force to serve under the United Nations in 
Korea or elsewhere was created before Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
sought the approval of the General Assembly for similar action by other 
member states. Perhaps a useful slogan might be: ““What Ottawa 
thinks today Washington will say tomorrow.” 


New York, November 1950 











A NOTE ON THE CANADIAN DOLLAR 
W. A. Mackintosh 


OLLOWING THE SUSPENSION of foreign exchange transactions over 

the weekend at the end of September last, the Canadian Govern- 

ment and the Foreign Exchange Control Board withdrew the 
official quotations for the United States dollar as from October 2. It 
had been widely expected that a change would be made and that sooner 
or later the Canadian dollar would return to the historic parity. The 
public generally, however, was unprepared for the announcement that 
official quotations would be withdrawn and the dollar allowed to find 
its own level in the market. 

It is useful to recall briefly some background of our recent exchange 
experience. On the outbreak of war in September 1939 the Canadian 
dollar went to a discount and on the passing of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Order and the quick organization of the Board the buying 
and selling rates for U.S. dollars were set at premiums of 11 and 10 
per cent. [except for a narrowing of the spread no change took place 
in these rates until July 1946. 

The chief object of the Control Order was to prevent withdrawals 
of capital from raiding Canadian reserves or creating such movements 
in the rates as would have disrupted trade and undermined confidence 
in a very critical period, 

In July 1946 the government was faced with heavy United States 
buying of Canadian securities and rapid accumulation of the Board’s 
holdings of United States dollars. It was also reasonably certain that 
the United States was going to experience a strong rise in prices as 
post-war influences grew stronger and as Congress insisted on rapid 
demolition of price controls. In these circumstances and desiring to 
follow a policy of more orderly and gradual decontrol, the Canadian 
dollar was brought back to par in the hope that further accumulation 
of reserves would cease and that the rise in our exchange rate would 
protect us to that degree from the United States price rise. 

Our balance of payments changed very quickly. There were many 
factors but a significant way of describing the situation which arose 
is to say that for the next couple of years we tried to export, under 
the British and Western European loans, above $800 million a year. 
There was little capital import to offset this and with mounting imports 
arising from free consumer spending, heavy reconstruction investment 
of capital and more liberal supplies in the United States, we failed by 
a wide margin to achieve a favourable balance on our current inter 
national account sufficient to make good our capital export. The de- 
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ficiency came out of our reserves which fell by the end of 1947 to less 
than $500 million. What we had attempted was, indeed, a very tall 
order for a period of very active investment and consumer buying. 
Never in our history have we gone through such a period without sub- 
stantial capital import. 

In this case the rate was not changed but in December 1947, severe 
import controls were applied and restrictions on travel expenditures 
were tightened. 

The next change in the rate coincided with the sterling devaluation in 
September 1949. We ourselves were not then in exchange difficulties 
and it may be conjectured that had the sterling devaluation been less 
drastic than it was no change would have been made in our rate. There 


seems little doubt that the government was not less surprised than the 


public at the 30 per cent cut. 
[In the middle of 1950 our exchange position was strengthening 
rapidly. Actually our favourable balance on current account was nar- 


rowing. Other currencies improved their position against the United 
States and Canadian dollars. Increased North American buying to 
replenish inventories and to service larger anticipated output greatly 
helped other countries. In the case of Canada, they did no more than 
partly offset the decline of earnings from other countries. The evidence 


seems clear that the strengthening of the Canadian dollar was wholly 


a matter of capital import How much of the purchase of Canadian 
securities was for long-term investment in view of the excellent pros 
pects of Can n oil, iron and other industries and some alarm at the 





inflationary price rise in the United States can not be precisely deter- 
mined, What is clear is that in August and September there was a 
large purely speculative movement anticipating that the Canadian dollar 


would go back to par. This of course is a peculiarly attractive type 
of speculation which offers a chance of gain and virtually no risk of loss. 
The size of the movement was astonishing. The more than $500 
million gain in reserves in August and September may be compared 


1 


with our pre-war reserves of less than $400 million and our drawing 


account of $300 million with the International Monetary Fund 
In these four years the chief factors affecting our exchange position 


may be stated without undue simplification to have been our own 
external lending (not likely to be again effective in the near future), 


capital imports, and the United States price level. 
The Foreign Exchange Control Board was designed to cope with 


the danger of a sudden capital outflow, a danger to which our great 


volume of interlisted securities renders us peculiarly liable [It has 
now twice found itself in difficulties in coping with a sudden capital 
inflow. In September the logic would appear to have been that the 


rate could not be held without very seriously increasing the inflationary 
pressures in Canada. The la had succeeded over tl 


sank of Cana 
. 


I 
preceding twelve months in holding bank cash level despite the large 


— 
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payments to the chartered banks in return for U.S. dollars. One may 
conjecture that the weapons with which this was accomplished were 
wearing thin and could not be used much further. An upward change 
in the rate would stop the speculative purchase of securities but there 
was no guarantee that a return to parity or any fixed rate would be 


appropriate to our slim balance on current account. The 1946 return 
to parity, useful as it had been for a few months, had led to the 
unpalatable use of emergency import controls. Therefore while the 


September rate must be abandoned no new official rate should be 
established. 

Just what is meant by leaving the rate to find its own level is not 
as yet completely clear. The Board no longer of course stands ready 
to buy and sell at official rates. Equally it is unlikely that any authority 
with $1.8 billion of exchange will not be a factor in the market. The 
rate has settled about midway between the old rate and the historical 
parity. Presumably the Board will intervene to steady the rate but 
will back away from persistent pressure in either direction. 

From the point of view of the authority there are some obvious 
advantages in the new situation. Any renewed pressure of capital 
imports, speculative or otherwise, will be met by the elastic resistance 
of a moving rate which will reduce the prospect of speculative gain. 
There will no longer be an authority accommodating enough to hold the 
new rate so that the speculator may withdraw his capital and realize 
his gains 

\ second advantage relates to the uncertain future of the United 
States price level. Even before the Korean crisis a swift upward move- 
ment had begun. Accelerated defence expenditure, and probable reluc- 
tance on the part of Congress to come near to balancing the budget, 
increases the risks of further inflationary rises in prices and wages. 
Our own budget is set for a substantial surplus and there have been 
commitments by the Minister that he would take further steps to pre- 
vent any deficit in 1951-52. The chartered banks have been restricted 
ie Bank’s rediscount rate 


in their cash and the formal raising of tl 
would seem to indicate that government bond prices are to be allowed 
to fall if there is any selling pressure. An inflationary influence with 
which the authorities cannot cope, with a fixed exchange rate, is the 
contagion of United States inflation through our import and export 
prices. If we do succeed in curbing inflationary forces at home while 
the United States does not, the value of our dollar will rise and to 
some degree mitigate the effects on Canada of United States prices 
What our experience actually will be as events develop will be 
watched with great interest. There is another interesting aspect of 
what has taken place. We have obligations to the International Mone- 
tary Fund to maintain exchange rates fixed within narrow margins. 
The Fund has taken note of the Canadian action but has neither approved 


nor disapproved It has also noted an implied intention to return 
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to a fixed rate when less exceptional conditions prevailed. It is not 
clear whether the pattern set up by the Fund can be made to work in the 
world as it is. Two considerations emerge. The Fund as a source of 
credit has much too small resources to exercise effective influence. Of 
our Canadian quota of $300 millions we are allowed to draw $75 
million in one year, It is now evident that if we needed additional 
reserves to meet adverse conditions a sum of this size would be of no 
account. Consequently, the Fund does not speak with a very loud voice. 
The second is that, despite the weakness of the Fund, it has now been 
firmly established that changes in exchange rates can never again be 
considered, as in the thirties, purely unilateral acts. 


Queen's University, Kingston, November 1950. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Europe AND THE Unitep States. By Vera Micheles Dean. 1950. 
(New York: Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. ix, 349, 
viii pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 
This capable and candid work is a discussion of the mutual rela- 
tions and reactions between the United States and the nations of Iurope 


on both sides of the so-called Iron Curtain since the close of the second 


World War. A _ brief but spirited introductory survey defines the 
dominant trends of our time as the evolution from the nation state to 
the United Nations, from imperialism to commonweal, and from laissez- 
faire to the welfare state. Che second part of the work analyzes with 


care and discrimination the long and short term causes of [Europe's 
postwar problems, and examines, without resort to ideological categories, 
the political and economic reconstruction devised to meet the new and 
more arduous conditions. Finally, the application of American policies 
to Europe through ERP, the North Atlantic Treaty, and UN 1s dis 
cussed in detail. 


lhe author is keenly aware of the misconceptions which sometimes 


becloud the relations of the United States with her friends and allies in 


Europe; and she demonstrates a special gift for a ft vet sympathetic 
presentation of 
5 | 1 


for example, t 


the differences. It was initially assumed in Washington, 


tat France would supply the bull 


k of the ground forces to 
be used at the outset for the defence of Western Europe by the signa- 
tories of the Atlantic Pact, while the United States and Britain assumed 
chief responsibility for sea and air operations. This specialization of 
function, however, did not recommend itself to the French General 
Staff, mindful of the speed of the Blitzkrieg in 1940 and of the depressing 
effect of lengthy casualty lists on an already war-worn people. The 
current prestige of the Red Army, Washington’s announcement (Sep- 
tember 1949) of an “atomic explosion” in Russia, and the fear that 
Western Europe would be once again the theatre of conflict provided 
further grounds of French apprehension. 

It is strange that the writer, with her keen sense of the importance 
of intangibles, has not paused to consider the extent of war-weariness in 
Europe. Compounded of the direful experiences of the past and of 
heavy foreboding for the future, it persists amid the noise and bustle 
of reconstruction and sits, an unbidden guest, at all the council tables 
of Europe. The present reviewer would also have welcomed a summary 

which Mrs. Dean is eminently qualified to write—of the policies of 
the Occupying Powers on de-Nazification, the reversal of the policy 
of dismantling German industries, and the recall of business men pro- 
minent under the Nazi regime to managerial positions. But it is un- 
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on 


grateful to ask for more in a survey already so full and authoritative. 
This is an important and illuminating book. 


McGill University. C. C. Bayley 


EMPIRE AND ComMunIcaTIONS. By H. A. Innis. 1950. (London, 
Toronto: Oxford, 230 pp. $3.25, members $2.60.) 

Tue Press, a Neglected Factor in the Economic History of the Twen- 
tieth Century. By H. A. Innis. 1949. (London: Oxford. 48 pp. 
ls. 6d.) 

It has been no secret that for the last few years Dr. H. A. Innis, 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies at the University of Toronto, 
has been busied with a study of the problems inherent in mass communi- 
cations. He is one of the most distinguished scholars in Canada, and in 
all likelihood the most original and stimulating in his thinking. It is 
no surprise therefore to find that these first results of his study are both 
sobering and fruitful. 

No attempt will be made here to describe a theory, only the outline 
of which appears in these two books, both first given as lectures at the 
Universities of Oxford and London. It is, so far as this reviewer knows, 
both original and striking, for it maintains that the mode of communica- 
tion employed in any organized society has its own peculiar influence 
upon the form and character of that society: that it is not simply a 
passive medium for the transmission of words, news and opinion, but 
that because of its special character, differing from age to age, it 
modifies and affects the development of culture. The books demand, as 
they deserve, careful reading which will be richly repaid not only by 
an understanding of the general theory but by the scores of obiter dicta 
many of which deserve far more space than they are given by an author 
too careless of his riches. Further volumes are needed. 

They are recommended particularly to workers in the fields of 
journalism and radio. It is a classic professional assumption in those 
trades that their esoteric mysteries can be understood only by their own 
high priests. (The weaker any religion becomes the more strongly this 
assumption is asserted.) But all of them can, I think, learn something 
not only of the useful function they can and do perform but also of the 
obvious evils which the practice of their crafts imposes upon the societies 
they serve. Nor are these evils by any means contained within the 
modern dictatorships with their rigid control of mass communication. 


The unbridled demand for news, the means used to satisfy and 


stimulate it, and the pressure of commercialization at every stage are 
factors all of which are acidly, if moderately, set forth. It 1s a common 
enough thing for the average man or woman to switch off the radio in 


news bulletins in hours of crisis. Dr 


order to relieve the tension of 
1 


nis goes a long way to show that the hours of crisis themselves are 


sS 
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often, both consciously and unconsciously, created by the purveyors of 
news themselves. “Time,” he remarks with some urgency, “must have 
a stop,” a remark which in its context suggests that society would be 
well advised to cool itself off either by complementing present means of 
communication by others or by adopting a more sober attitude t 
we have. We can carry our present state of sensitive instability too far 


Q those 


for our own good. We have indeed, in all likelihood, already done so 
No one need suppose that Dr. Innis has launched a full scale attack 
on the idea of a free press. He has not. There is no more firm beli 


Evo. 
in freedom than he, and no one who mourns more every attack upon it 


But his analysis is in some respects devastating and deserves attention. 


Montreal, 1950. G. V. Ferguson 


EMPIRE OF THE NortH ATLANTIC: THE MARITIME STRUGGLE FOR 
NortH America. By Gerald S. Graham. 1950. (Toronto: Uni 
versity of Toronto Press. xviii, 338 pp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 
In this volume issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 

of International Affairs the Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the 

University of London has attempted and effected something never 


actually essayed before. He has provided a scholarly historica 
illustrating the influence of sea power upon the destinies of Canada 
during the whole of the sailing-ship era, from the days of Cabot through 
the Napoleonic period. His book is competently written a full 
documented, and to a considerable extent based on original research. 
Professor Graham’s general thesis is simple: the possession oft 
Canada during the days of the maritime rivalry of Britain and Frat 
and the infancy and adolescence of the United States turned upon t! 


naval command of the North Atlantic. Obviously, this 1s hardly a dis 


covery; Admiral Mahan observed and noted the fact; but Car ins 
including even historians—will be none the worse for being reminded 
of it. The author has traversed, from one special viewpoint, m t] 
same period that Francis Parkman covered in his monumental volumes 


three-quarters of a century ago. Parkman did a more thorough job than 
many people today realize, and most of his work has never been super 
seded except in matters of detail. Mr. Graham might usefully have 
made more references to this grea 


His own treatment is necessarily much briefer, and it is no depreciation 


of his work to summarize its significance by saying that it is a valuable 
supplement to Parkman on the naval side, plus a useful treatment of the 


latter part of the eighteenth century which Parkman did not touch. Its 


i 


original contribution consists chiefly in the use that it makes of Admir- 
4 . 1 ae eee > oer » on | Pee se pe 1 
ality papers 1n the Public Rec: rd Oftnce, trom w ich a good many new 


and interesting facts are adduced 


Mr. Graham promises a further study covering the age of steel and 
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steam. In the present volume this is summarized in two concluding 
chapters for which he makes some apology. They are indeed rather 
perfunctory and reflect an inadequate examination of Canadian—as 
distinct from British—records. The author seems to show a certain 
bias against the Laurier naval policy and in favour of Borden’s. He does 
not mention the unanimous resolution passed by the Canadian House of 
Commons in 1909 supporting the policy of organizing a Canadian navy 
in close relation with that of Britain, nor the heavy responsibility that 
3orden took when he decided to disrupt this unity the following year. 
We still badly need an authoritative and impartial examination of the 
naval question in the years 1909-14. Perhaps in due course Professor 
Graham will give it to us. To do so, however, he will have to dig into 
the Canadian documents more deeply than he has yet done. 

The volume contains a good many misprints and errors of detail. 
Writing of the British squadron on Lake Ontario in 1812, the author 
says, ““They had one ship, the Prince Regent, two brigs, the Earl of 
Moira and the Gloucester, as well as two schooners, Seneca and Simcoe.” 
Actually, the ship’s name was Royal George (the Moira was also ship- 
rigged in 1812); the Prince Regent and the Duke of Gloucester were 
schooners ; the Seneca, though mentioned in American documents, defies 
identification in British records; and the Simcoe was a merchant vessel 
until 1813. And this reviewer refuses to believe that “Slo yps and brigs 


were simply small frigates’’ (page 320). It is a pity that such slips as 
these occur to mar a sound and useful book. 
Ottawa, July 1950. C. P. Stacey 
Tuy Propte, My Prop! By Elizabeth Sims Hoemberg. 1950. 
(Toronto: Dent. 314 pp. $3.00, members $2.40 
[his is a very unusually interesting war-book it] EK liza- 
beth Sims Hoemberg, is a Canadian who was fo rly on the st rf 
the University of Toronto, and who spent all of the war years 


Germany as the wite of a young German historian, Albert Hoemberyg. 
Their diaries and letters, printed as they were written from day to day, 
make up the book. 

Albert Hoemberg and all his family detested the Nazi régime, 
which had already imprisoned one of his brothers for several months 
in a concentration camp. By April 1940 he was called up for military 
service, and because of weak lungs he was assigned to the Ground Staff of 
the Luftwaffe. Throughout the greater part of the war he was sta- 
tioned in France, and an occasional brief leave enabled him to see his 


wife and children in Roxel, the small village near Munster in which 


they lived. For safe keeping they buried their diaries in the garden, 
but they were able to exchange letters freely, chiefly because censorship 


was a very minor concern of the authorities, 
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The volume gives us a vivid picture of what the experience of war 
meant to a typical German academic family. The young wife had 
increasing difficulty in procuring sufficient food for herself and her 
three children. At first her concern was to secure food of adequate 
nutritive quality, but gradually it became possible to think of nothing 
but quietening the children’s hunger. At no time did either husband 
or wife have any doubt about the outcome of the war. Albert is con- 
sistently contemptuous of the stupid German propaganda, of their 
elaborately pompous filling out of endless official forms in the midst of 
He understood the significance of daily events with 


sheer inefficiency. 
Here are a few examples of direct quotations from 


rare penetration. 
his letters or diary: 
Sept. 5, 1940: 

“Yesterday evening we listened to the Fthrer broadcast. Till then 
I had always maintained that we would attempt to land in England 
this autumn Hitler’s broadcast, however suggests that we have 
already given up the plan, and that on the contrary we feel forced to 


adopt the English tactics of night-bombing.” 


Sept. 9, 1940: 

“It seems much more likely that we are headed for a campaign of 
endless bomb-throwing, which will reduce both Germany and England 
to ruins.” 

Sept. 17, 1940: 

‘Personally I am as sceptical as ever [of an impending attack on 
England]. An important pro is the fact that we can only hope to 
end the war by conquering Britain; and if we wait until America enters 
the war we will never conquer Britain. The most serious con is the 
fact that a landing can only hope to succeed if we can put the R.A.F. 
completely out of action, and that we have as yet by no means managed.” 


Oct. 27, 1940: 

“The French collapse would seem to have been as much a moral as 
a material one. I doubt if France will ever again play a leading 
part in European politics, and the present war may even lead to the 


dissolution of her Colonial Empire.” 


Aug. 7, 1941: 
“The more the radio and the papers tell us of our amazing victories 
stronger becomes one’s feeling that things are not going well.” 


Nov. 15, 1942: 

‘I personally would not be surprised to hear suddenly that Mussolini 
had been shot or arrested.” 
Nov. 22, 1942: 

“We are unable to conduct a Tunisian campaign as we pt 


maps of Tunisia! ... How they once laughed at the phrase ‘success- 
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ful withdrawal’ in the British reports, but now it is Rommel who is 
making the successful withdrawals. Let us hope that he succeeds in 
saving as many of his men as the British did at Dunkirk!” 


Jan. 20, 1943: 

“A hundred per cent victory for the Russians would prove as fatal 
for the British and Americans as a victory for Adolf Hitler. It is a 
possibility which, I presume, is at present actively engaging the attention 


of both Churchill and Roosevelt.” 


June 13, 1943: 

“Day by day the cities of Western Germany are being hammered 
to pieces. And why? All for the sake of a few criminal idiots, 
through the fault of the gullible German people.” ... “The most 
characteristic quality of our officers is their hatred of responsibility.” 


July 20, 1943: 

“Public opinion is gloomy, and everyone feels that the game is up 

Our future is without hope . The nameless misery that will be 
ours for years to come.” 

“The war must be fought out to the last ditch, for no doubt must be 
left as to our military defeat. Otherwise we shall face the same situa- 


tion as we found ourselves facing in 1918.” 


Sept. 20, 1943: 

“Some day Russian imperialism will clash with American imperial- 
ism, and we shall then be if not the actors at least the passive victims 
in a new tragedy.” 


Aug. 10, 1944: 

“Not until the German people shall have come to acknowledge not 
merely the inexpediency, but the moral wrongness of the National 
Socialist philosophy can we hope for a real improvement.” 


War is a terrible experience for men who believe in the justice of 
their cause: it must be intolerable for those who feel as the Hoembergs 
felt. On March 30, 1945 the husband was taken prisoner by the 
Americans, Meanwhile his wife endured all the horrors of heavy bomb- 
ing while she worked for endless hours in the garden to produce food, 
or scoured the neighbouring countryside to procure it by barter with 
the farmers. After the British had occupied Munster Mrs. Hoemberg 
became Interpreter for the Military Government, and had ample 
opportunity for seeing the shortcomings of her own countrymen as 

The inevitable demoralization of war 


t 


well as those of the Germans 
on both civilians and soldiers is vividly described, and this revelation 
of unregenerate human nature was perhaps the most depressing of 
all the terrible experiences which the war brought to her. 


Toronto, September 195: Malcolm W. Wallace 
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VerpicT OF THREE Decapes. Ed, Julien Steinberg. 1950. New York: 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce. Toronto: Collins. vi, 634 pp. $6.50, mem- 
bers $5.20.) 

“This book,” says the editor, “represents an attempt to depict 
the progress of the Soviet state from infancy to maturity as reflected 
in the literature of three decades of individual revolt against Soviet 
Communism.” The purpose thus stated is self-contradictory. The 
anthologist’s function is not the historian’s; nor can a reliable historical 
account of so emotionally charged a period be drawn from the writings 
of the disenchanted. The attempt to make the book something more 
than what it is—an anthology of the literature of disillusionment 
has induced the editor to obtrude himself at unnecessary length, in 
introductions which come close to outweighing what they introduce. 
Nor has he been able to confine himself to the disillusioned, for the 
stumbling prose of Stalin himself is here. Here, too, is Eisenstein’s 
recantation—or is it after all not a credo but a satire, with its in- 
credible eulogy of the progressiveness of Ivan the Terrible’s body- 
guards? 

This must be considered, then, not as a history but as an antho- 
logy. Every reviewer is an anthologist mangué, and I shall spare the 
reader the usual dissertation on how much better I would have done 
it. Assume that I find some of the selections odd, some dull, and 
some superfluous, and the editing slovenly. That settled, let me 
describe what makes this a book very desirable to own and rewarding 
to open. 

The best of it is in the first third, where Mr. Steinberg aims at 
at exploding the attractive and reputably held notion that Stalinism 


is simply a wicked perversion of Lenin's work. This misconception 
arises from a logical confusion. The individual who embraced and 
then abandoned Bolshevism has very often not changed his funda- 
mental principles in the process. The hatred of injustice and the 


vision of liberty that led him into the Communist Party were precisely 
what led him out again. Therefore, it is concluded, Bolshevism was 
once just and libertarian and is so no more; and the conclusion is 
backed by the purge of the Old Bolsheviks, the crude falsification of 


1 
| 


history, and the certainty we now have of Lenin’s shrewd estimate 
and ultimate hatred of Stalin. But it will not do. Lenin was a 
sincere and attractive person; but tyranny, cynicism, and falsehood 
were implicit in the wholly unjustified October Revolution and soon 
pervaded the régime built thereon. Now Mr. Steinberg revives for 
us the pungent criticisms of the clearer heads on the left who saw at 
the time what was happening. Kautsky’s brilliant analysis was to be 
expected; was not the October Revolution in a very real sense a 
gigantic effort to refute Kautsky? But Rosa Luxemburg’s essay 


comes almost as a new revelation: “freedom is always and exclusively 
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freedom for the one who disagrees”—turn back from that breath of 
fresh air to Lenin’s book State and Revolution, and see how stuffily 
cloistered the academic aridities of the great revolutionary now appear. 
Then there is the anarchist Alexander Berkman’s account of the 
Kronstadt rebellion, dispelling the delusion into which some of our 
best authorities have been trapped, that there was a White-Guard 
element among the rebels. In this section, too, the erratic Max 
Eastman appears at his best in a balanced and lively portrait of 
Trotsky. 

The second and third sections are mainly given over to exposures 
of the much-exposed evils of the Stalin régime. While we wait for 
a scholarly history, these statistical polemics and journalistic instances 
will have to serve, but they are becoming wearisome—which is dan- 
gerous, for it is a short step from boredom to indifference and even 
disbelief. 

But there are nuggets in these sections. There is General 
Krivitsky’s account of Stalin’s courtship of Hitler from 1933 on. The 
writer Peter Meyer provides a really profound and richly documented 
study of the new class structure of the USSR. (This incidentally ren- 
ders superfluous Rudolf Hilderling’s superficial essay refuting the 
“state-capitalist’”’ theory—but I suppose Hilderling had to be repre- 
sented somehow.) Not wholly relevant to the main theme, but worth 
having in themselves, are an honest and convincing self-analysis by 
the ex-Communist Granville Hicks, and Arthur Koestler’s gadfly lecture 
on the “Left Babbitt.” 

Certainly this is a disappointing book. But Mr. Steinberg is to be 
thanked for restoring to the world’s bookshelf a number of texts that 
should never have been allowed to leave it. 


Toronto, November 1950. Simon Paynter 


THE AMERICAN As ReForMER. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1950. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. Toronto: Saunders. xi, 127 pp. 
$3.00, members $2.40.) 

At a time when attempts are being made in many parts of the world 
to label the United States as the arch-enemy of reform and the reaction- 
ary defender of the status quo, it is of interest to have a leading 
American historian sketch in broad, sure strokes the reform activities 
of American men and women since the days of the Declaration of In- 


dependence. Professor Schlesinger maintains that until recently the 
United States “has nearly always set the pace for the Old World in 
reform zeal.’ He points to early accomplishments in such fields as 


the separation of church and state, freedom of the press, (white) 
manhood suffrage, public education, and prison reform. There was a 
restless innovating temper in Americans that led them endlessly to 
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question, experiment and improve. As the “world’s best hope,” in 
Jefferson’s phrase, the American republic must be made free of all 
obstacles to the individual’s freedom and opportunity. And so con- 
certed efforts were made to destroy Negro slavery, to lessen corruption 
in politics, to give the vote to women, and to set bounds to the power 
of Big Business. There was reverence for tradition, as elsewhere, but 
tradition, as embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and its amendments, could be made a stimulus to reform rather 
than a bulwark against change. The reformers seldom allowed Ameri 


cans to forget their revolutionary origins. 


There were, of course, at all times people who said that the 
American revolution was over, or who, like the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, saw the struggle in purely patriotic colours. 
Given the present climate of opinion, it is not surprising that the author 
should devote the last third of his book to “The Revolt against Revolt.” 
In recent years the main efforts of reformers have been aimed at 
providing economic security for the masses of the people, and increasing 
emphasis has been laid on the federal government as the main instru- 
ment of reform. This programme is indeed a far cry from the days 
when Jefferson proclaimed that the best government would govern 
least; many outraged Americans vehemently denied that it was reform 
at all. It was spoliation of the ambitious and the energetic to provide 
handouts to present and potential voters. It represented the importation 
of European socialist and communist ideas (so had the Income Tax 
law of 1894, as the author points out); in fact, the whole trend of 
reform, as represented in the New Deal and the Fair Deal, was widely 
denounced as “un-American.” 

Such labels had been used earlier to resist change, notably after 
the First World War, but never before had their use coincided with a 
period of serious international crisis when the main threat appeared 
to come from a collectivist state that was obviously authoritarian. A 
new fear replaced the old exuberant confidence; fear that there was an 
internal enemy more dangerous than any beyond the national borders 
led to inquisitorial practices and a distrust of plain-speaking that 
approached hysteria. Never in American history had reactionary forces 
been more successful in associating reform with subversion. Professor 
Schlesinger is deeply concerned that Americans, in their desire to resist 
a totalitarian threat, will not substitute an authoritarianism of their 
own. The greatest weapon of the American people is not a bomb, but 
their will to continue the struggle to give an ever-broadening meaning 
to the concept of democracy. Americans will be in peril if they let 
this weapon grow rusty; “in the years ahead it may be the key to 


national survival.” 


University of Toronto, 1950. G. M. Craig 
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ConsTITUTIONS OF Nations. By Amos J. Peaslee. 1950. (Concord, 

N.H.: The Rumford Press. 3 vols: Ss \7 , 823, 839 pp. $22.50 re) 

It is a somewhat formidable task to attempt to review this first 
compilation in the English language of all the national constitutions of 
the world. No less than 83 nations are represented in these three 
volumes by their principal constitutional documents, to which the editor 
has added a general summary, a short introduction for each country, 
appendices, bibliographies and copious footnotes. 


It is indeed a monumental collection of the world’s fundamental 
laws. Most valuable are the statistical comparisons and tables; one 
becomes fascinated at the results that are achieved by searching out the 
common features of all the written texts. Mr. Peaslee » points out, for 
example, that seventy per cent of the constitutions are less than twenty 
five years old (Canada’s being the ninth prey in the world); only 
twenty-nine per cent, covering less than ten per cent of the population, 
are Monarchies or Principalities; ninety per cent with ninety-seven per 


1? 1 


cent of the world’s population. favour the concept that sovereignty 
resides in the people or in a sovereign and the people; the vast majority 
contain some declaration of popular rights and civil liberties; sixty per 
cent are bi-cameral; only 13 are federal. What emerges from these 
analyses is a feeling of the growing unity of human experience in the 
field of constitution-making, however much one form of government 
may differ from another. No doubt the facts of political life differ more 
than the rules of law, and in practice the freedom of speech written in 
to the Russian constitution produces consequences quite unlike those 
resulting from the freedom of speech guaranteed in the American con- 
stitution ; nevertheless both peoples st ubscribe to the same formal concept. 
This 1s true for so many of the aspects of government in so many coun- 
tries that believers in the eventual formation of a central world authority 
are likely to take great encouragement from these volumes. Here are the 
bricks, surprisingly similar in function and design, from which the 
larger building might be built. 


It would be unfair to expect that the mass of material in this first 
edition would not suffer from some errors and omissions. To deal with 
ground familiar to Canadian students, one is surprised to find that the 
Statute of Westminster appears among the texts for Canada, with a 
reference only in the United Kingdom and New Zealand documents. 
Missing from our laws is the important amendment to the B.N.A. Act 
of 1946. New Zealand rejoices in no less than 19 statutes as part of her 
constitution, several of which would appear to be peripheral to the 
fundamental law; yet as important Constitutional Amendment Act of 
1947 is missing. South Africa is listed as a federal state. For the 
United Kingdom, admittedly a difficult country to provide with a con- 
stitutional text, we have of course Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, 
but also such rarities as the Statute Concerning Tallage of 1297, and 
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the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Peaslee may be 
sympathized with, however, when he has to choose essential statutes for 
countries whose constitutions are not contained in any single charter. 
Probably no two Canadian lawyers would agree what statutes compose 
the constitution of Canada. 

This book is not for general reading; it is a book of reference, a 
library book. Yet it somehow breathes a spirit of progress and faith, 
as though its very existence proved that a principle of law and order, 
of organization and government, was the normal rule to which all 
tyranny and violence is an exception. With so much popular will 
recognized, so many rights guaranteed, such splendid types of state 
machinery operating over the face of the globe, surely we cannot be far 
from world peace? These happy thoughts do not belong to the world 
of realpolitik, perhaps, but who shall say what is the real world? These 
rules do exist ,and do affect the daily lives of the world’s family. View- 
ing them all together emphasizes the need for the one supra-national 
constitution that still does not exist. It is not too fanciful to imagine 
that in due course this will emerge, converting today’s international law 
into world constitutional law. These nations will then be provinces. 
However distant this change may be, Mr. Peaslee’s labour of learning 
and love in publishing these volumes deserves high commendation. He 
has made a contribution toward an understanding of the principles on 
which one world must be based. 


— 
~s 


McGill University. R. Scott 


TWENTY MILtion Woritp War VETERANS. By Robert England. 1950. 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. 222 pp. $3.00, members 
$2.40. ) 

With one-third of the voting strength coming from the war veterans, 
who affect one-quarter of the population of the United States and 
Canada, it is not to be wondered at that the destiny of this powerful 
section of the community and its effect upon the welfare of these nations 
should represent a question of importance and significance. Politically, 
this constituency has already made its influence a power in both coun- 
tries. In their economies, there have been and will be repercussions for 
generations. Socially, the value of the efforts and the monies spent upon 
gratuities or bonuses, treatment services, education and welfare is be- 
yond calculation. Ethically, the very fact that such immense efforts 
should be made in acknowledgement of the debt of society to these men 
and women, is a movement which is bound to affect all such future 
services to the public as a whole. 

The author has succeeded in showing the significance to the entire 
fabric of life of the hosts of veterans in North America, because of their 
numbers, of their organizations and of the treatment accorded them by 
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governments. Besides describing what has been done for them and also 
by them, he suggests various courses open both to government and to 
the veterans themselves for the future in an attempt to bring all the 
efforts expended towards their welfare into line with a social policy 
constructive and progressive, and at the same time induce the veteran 
to accept his own obligations to society as a whole. 


Mr. England discusses the history of veterans’ movements in the 
United States and Canada from the early days on this continent, and of 
public assistance to its ex-soldiers. To Canadian readers, his story of 
American efforts will undoubtedly be of interest, and towards this side 
of his work little comment is offered. 


Qualified by his knowledge and experience to undertake a work 
of this nature, the author brought to bear years of activity as Western 
Manager of the Department of Colonization and Agriculture of the 
Canadian National Railways in organizing community progress com- 
petitions and citizenship-training projects among the Central European 
immigrants in the Peace River District and Central British Columbia 
upon similar problems in the War of 1939-45. To the projects of edu- 
cation and rehabilitation for the personnel in the Services, he applied 
his knowledge of the problems of group-assimilation and adult educa- 
tion, and prepared the plan for educational services ; was the first director 
of the Canadian Legion Educational Services, and served on a number 
of federal committees planning re-establishment measures. This volume 


was written to discuss the entire topic of the rehabilitation of the veteran 


during his tenure of a Guggenheim Fellowship, 1945-47. 


A few criticisms: when the author suggests anomalies between the 
Canadian Pension Commission and the War Veterans’ Allowance Board, 
he overlooks the fact that these bodies were organized for different 
purposes. The pension is for a handicap in the general labour market 
or for death on service, whereas the allowance is designed to provide for 
the prematurely aged veteran. For the former, the veteran’s employ- 
ability in the general labour market is the measure. In speaking of the 
Civil Service Act and the veterans’ preference, the author is not correct 
in mentioning the problem of determining priority between veterans of 
two wars, for the Civil Service Commission never attempts to differenti- 
ate between the two. Further, the merchant seaman who served in a 
merchant ship flying the white ensign is entitled to the preference. 
N.R.M.A. soldiers who refused to volunteer for general service num- 
bered about 100,000, and not 40,000; while the number of war brides 
is much higher than the 15,000 stated, from 60,000 to 70,000 wives and 
children having been brought to Canada. 

The author 1s at his best in discussing training and education and 
rehabilitation, in which fields he has had long and valuable experience 
He has succeeded in compiling a volume which serves to show not onl 
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the immensity of the veterans’ movement, the scope and power of Gov- 
ernment assistance, but also the imponderables still to be faced. 


Ottawa, 1950 H. M. Jackson 


PRINCIPLES AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Assembled and edited by W. Leon Godshal 948. (New York, 
Toronto: Van Nostrand. xxxiv, 1121 pp. $5.75.) 

Conpuct OF AMERICAN DipLomacy. By Elmer Plischke. 1950. (New 
York, Toronto: Van Nostrand. xiv, 542 pp. $6.30.) 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By James L. 

3, 


McCamy. 1950. (New York: Knopf. ix, 364,x pp. $3.00 U.S.) 


One of the most critical problems in the modern world is whether 
the government of the United States, shaped (with the constitution as a 
strait-waistcoat ) to suit the eighteenth century, can meet the very differ- 
ent circumstances of the twentieth, particularly that position of world 
leadership which has been somewhat reluctantly assumed. For Cana- 
dians these three books about American government and administration 


of foreign policy will therefore have a dual interest. They will be sources 
of factual information but at the same time they will be examined for 
indications of American realization of the seriousness of this problem 
and for suggestions for its solution. 

Professor Godshall’s Principles and Functions of Government tn 
the United States and Professor Plischke’s Conduct of American 
Diploma V, being text-books, can hardly be expected to do more than 
outline the state of things as they are, which they do thoroughly and 
] 


competently. The do deal, also of course, with criticisms levelled against 
the operational efficiency of American government; but inevitably they 
reflect prevailing American opinion that the American form of 


democracy based on the separation of the executive and the legislature 
is superior to all others and that criticism of its fundamentals is therefore 
really unnecessary. This is what one would expect in text-books; and 
the only comment which is worth making is that, remembering the flood 


of text-books in the United States and the aut 


hority which they possess 
in American methods of education, one is lead to fear the complacency 
which such text-books spread. 

Professor McCamy’s The Admunistration of American Foreign 
Affairs is a very different kettle of fish. It 1s no text-book but an inter- 


pretative, critical account of the making of American foreign policy by 


one who has had large experience in related fields of the public service. 
It graphically illustrates the conflict between the executive and the 
legislature about which Americans are almost all quite unworried; and 
it gives much interesting detail of the chaos within the administrative 


side of the machinery of government. The fact that different departments 


. 1 ° ; ° 
ot \merican government can head In Opposite directions without appar- 
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ently doing more than cause slight quivers in American equanimity was 
brought home to Canadians by the freight-car dispute. But another 
anomaly may be new to readers of this book in Canada. As Professor 
McCamy shows repeatedly, the staff of the policy-making Department 
of State, and of the Foreign service which puts policy into effect, are 
distinct in personnel and administered entirely separately, with the result 


that the Foreign Service is to some extent independent of the Secretary 


of State. Administrative contradictions of this kind, and the growth 


f a multitude of independent conflicting agencies for dealing with 
aspects of foreign policy, explain much of the inconsistency which has 
appeared in that policy. It is the more remarkable, then, that there 
should have been during recent years, over the contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, a firm and steady American determination to assume world 
leadership and to support international organization. 

The most disturbing, though not surprising, feature of Professor 
umy’s criticisms of the cracks in the American system 1s, however, 
le never investigates whether chaos in the administrative organiza- 
tion is due at bottom to the separation of the powers of government 
Nor does he discuss the fundamental question whether tinkering with 
the administrative machine (and almost annually during the present 
decade there have been “reorganizations” of the State Department or 
of the Foreign Service), even though such tampering is accompanied by 
the pouring of oil on the troubled waters between the White House and 
Capitol Hill, can effectively solve the problem which threatens to 
endanger the well-being of mankind, namely the use of an eighteenth 
century system of government in the vastly different circumstances of 
the twentieth century. 


Royal Military College of Canada. R. A, Preston 


Tue Furure oF GOVERNMENT. By Herman Finer. 1949. (London: 
Methuen. Toronto: British Book Service. ix, 196 pp. $2.50, 
members $1.70.) 

Although published in 1946 as a separate work, this book is really 
the third volume of Mr. Finer’s analysis of the nature of modern govern- 
ment which appeared in two volumes in 1932. In the earlier volumes on 
the Theory and Practice of Modern Government Mr. Finer argued that 
progress towards perfect democracy was not inevitable. Following in 
the footsteps of Lord Bryce, but with another half century of democratic 
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encountered during the decade and a half since his first volumes appeared, 
has described the nature of dictatorships, has recounted the history of 
government in four countries, Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, and, by way of conclusion, in order to discover a modus 
vivendi for democratic government, has evaluated the problems which 
His approach is that of a sincere believer in the virtues and 


beset it. 
but he demonstrates forcefully that its survival 


strength of democracy ; 
depends on the willingness of individuals to accept its maintenance as 
the supreme good and to subordinate private interests to that good. He 
writes, “The strain of democratic government is tremendous, even 
amongst the most experienced and temperate peoples, and democracy is 
temperance.” He urges “the grinding necessity of securing loyalty to 
democracy by conviction” but finds hope for this not, as some do, in a 
spiritual revival of a religious nature but rather in an ethical revival. He 
relies on the education of individuals to a belief in the fact that “‘men are 
their brother’s keepers but not their masters.’’ Many readers will find 
him over-optimistic in this. 

Mr. Finer’s political convictions are amply revealed by his treat- 
ment of English politics. His “leftism’” is typically English in that, 
although a firm believer in the desirability and necessity of economic 
equality, he attaches all-importance to political democracy. He is sure 


~~ 


that political democracy will ‘always guarantee the eventual possibility 
and maintenance of a just degree of economic equality.” 

The Future of Government is therefore a bible for those who believe 
in the western version of democracy and its second edition is well worth 
while on those grounds alone. One feels, however, that a revised and 
extended edition would have been preferable. Surely in 1949 and 1950 
the “Future of Government” can hardly be discussed adequately without 
proportionate reference to the government of Soviet Russia. A few 

references to the Russian experience in the chapter on dictator 
hips, (some of which the author might possibly wish to revise after 
the events from 1946 to 1949) are not enough 

Furthermore one feels also that the author has not tackled the main 
problem of today, namely what is to be done about those peoples of the 
world who have been taught by the west to believe in the desirability of 
democratic government but who have, so far, shown a lamentable ina 
bility to produce an efficient and just democracy without outside aid 
and who have therefore already fallen, or who seem in danger of falling, 
an easy prey to Communist or other anti-democratic systems of govern- 
ment. South Korea, “Nationalist China,” Burma, and republican Spain 
are a few cases in point. It is in the discovery of a solution for this 
difficult problem that the “future of government” ultimately rests. As 
Mr. Finer himself says, democracy is unsafe in a world which contains 
non-democratic governments. 


Royal Military College of Canada, September 1950. R. A. Preston 
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Potitics: TRIALS AND Errors. By The Right Honourable Lord Hankey. 

1950. (Oxford: Pen-in-Hand. vi, 150 pp. 8s.6d.) 

The jacket cover of this book describes it “as the most important 
political book of the year.” It is certainly not that, but can be claimed 
to be a significant book in which a British statesman of unique experi- 
ence in peace-making and diplomacy by conference during and after 
World War One, criticises some of the blunders made during and after 
World War Two. Lord Hankey believes that the Allies broke with past 
experience in their policy of demanding unconditional surrender and in 
their conduct of the war trials at Nuremberg and Tokyo. As he remarks 
in his book ‘‘The first aim of war is to win, the second is to avoid defeat, 
the third to shorten it, and the fourth and most important, which must 
never be lost to sight, is to make a just and durable peace. Emotional- 
ism of all kinds, hate, revenge and punishment and anything that handi- 
caps the nation in achieving these things are out of place.” His series 
of essays, which are inclined to be repetitive and to rely too much upon 
his speeches in the House of Lords, illustrate this thesis with vigour 
and sincerity. Tighter organization and more reflection would have made 
this a better book. 


Vancouver, 1950. F. H. Soward 


PEACEMAKING IN PERSPECTIVE: From PotrspAm To Paris. By F. W. 

Pick. 1950. (Oxford: Pen-in-Hand, 251 pp. 10s.6d.) 

The late Dr. Pick, a German refugee who had been in England for 
thirteen years, died suddenly last October at the early age of 37. In his 
last book he attempted a popular description of the efforts to work out 
peace settlements between 1945 and 1949, with special emphasis upon 
the Paris Conference of 1946. 

The result is a lively account which suffers occasionally from the 
Ludwig device of telling us what some statesmen thought when there 
is no record of what he actually did think upon that particular topic. 
The value of the book is also limited by descriptions of unfinished busi- 
ness, such as the future of the Italian colonies, the position of Trieste, 
and the Austrian treaty where the process of peace making, if it can be 
called that, is still in action. The book also does not, or probably could 
not, make effective use of the numerous American accounts of some of 
the American participants in the negotiations which the author describes. 
Within these considerable limitations Peacemaking in Perspective is a 
helpful and useful little study. 


Vancouver, 1950. F. H. Soward 
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AccoUNT SETTLED. By Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, tr. Edward Fitzgerald. 
1949. (London: George Weidenfeld & Nicolson. Toronto: Saun- 
ders. 327 pp. $3.75, members $3.00. ) 

Dr. Schacht’s new book is both attack and defence. The old man 
is still as much of a fighter as he ever was, and he is obviously not ready 
for retirement from public affairs. His latest publication is not a source- 
book for future historians. It is, however, an important testimony about 
a man who more than once made history, and al an his strength as well 

his limitations. It shows what dynamic politics can achieve when 
political customs have not yet grown strong. 

Dr. Schacht was put on trial after the victory of the Allied Powers 
for having participated in the preparation of aggressive war. He was 
acquitted from this charge. However, having been accused before the 
whole world, he quite understandably felt the need to re-establish his 
reputation, The newspaper reports on the trial had supported the 
indictment rather than the acquittal, the weight of which was reduced 
by the dissent of one judge. The book makes it clear that the legal 
guilt of Dr. Schacht could never be proven. Moreover, it seems almost 
impossible that this man, in the given circumstances, should not have 
deserted Hitler and eventually plotted against him, exactly as he had 
deserted the Weimar Republic and helped to destroy it at a former 
turn of his eventful life. In both cases he must have seen early the signs 
on the wall, and he was never the man to postpone suitable action. Of 
course, he might claim, like Talleyrand, that he deserted only men who 
had deserted their avowed principles before. He is, however, a 
naive regarding Hitler’s principles of 1933. 

The Nuremberg trial is one of the main subjects of the book. Dr. 
Schacht is clever enough not to argue against the legal principles on 
which the trial was based. He is silent also about its political results. 
What he shows, more by implication than by methodical analysis, are 
the almost insurmountable difficulties of a fair trial, and the unsuit- 
ability of the judicial process for dealing wit! 
accused do not understand the legal system under which court and 


prosecution operate ; court and prosecution do not understand the politi- 


1 defeated enemies. The 


cal system which necessarily affects the responsibility of the accused. 
Both speak different languages. In such an atmosphere it is difficult for 
the one side to achieve justice, and for the other to believe in such an 
achievement. Great political results can hardly be expected from a 
of success in its proper field. 


procedure which has only a limited chance 

Dr. Schacht did not write a go 10d book. He is too resentful to be 
methodical, too vain to be unbtassed, at d too disputatious to reach 
greatness. The lependence ¢ s mind doe t express itself his 
Sty We learn fe cts | W¢ l t v_ betore Chere 
many onissi S and cCurTac s whi 1 e tl ook unrel ¢ 1 
often misleading. The fi icial policies tl g vhich Schacht became 
famous are treated only in a rather superficial v he book is a plea, 
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but less tor Germany, or for any clearly defined principle, or for some 
specific policy, than for Dr. Schacht, who was always right, or had 
always an alibi. This 1s the basic consistency of the man who in 1919 
founded a political party together with a man of Jewish origin and who 
in 1934 regarded the Jews as a group apart from the German people. 
Sut if his attacks on everybody lack charity, they do not lack the pre- 
cision of an excellent marksman. His criticisms on German as well as 
on Allied politics between 1919 and 1948 are worth reading. They are 


] 


t 

full of rational solutions for the difficult conflicts of the period, but they 
show little understanding for what was actually possible in a specifi 
situation. While Schacht was very often right and seldom completely 
wrong, it is hard to see how a man of his type could work in a team, and 
participate in that patient process of friendly discussion, workmanlike 
co-operation, and loyal opposition which is the condition of good politics 
Perhaps Dr. Schacht’s picture on the frontispiece tells most of the man 
Stull more is revealed by the singular conceitedness, emptiness, and 
uperticiality of all the passages of the book in which Dr. Schacht refers 
to the cultural traditions of Germany or to his own religious beliefs 

One may wonder whether anywhere outside Germanv an isolated 
individual, a man without family background or inherited wealth, with 
out social ties and without close friends, could rise so high and accom- 
plish so much by the sheer strength of his will and intellect. At this 


ly 


1 
} 


point the person of Dr. Schacht becomes part of the German tragec 
Dr. Schacht believes that man is the maker of his fate, but his own 
rise and fall, his philosophy and personality, have been continuousl) 
and decisively shaped by the irresistible influence of a politically im 


mature society 


Montreal, Que., May 1950 KF. kk. Dessauet 
EUROPEAN STEEL TRENDS IN THE SETTING OF THE WoRLD MARKET 
1950. (Lake Success, N.‘ UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson 


vil, 148 pp. $1.50.) 


; 


This is an admirable report on an economic problem of highes 


I 


political importance It asks the essential questions, answers them as 
far as thev can be answered, and frankly admits its deficiencies. | 


“ven 
the best report looks. mowever.r, after a vear almost like a historical 
document In this case it was the shadow of war which changed th: 
picture With this change, the fear of overproduction vanished: but 
the inclination towards making new investments in a badly defended 
Europe may have vanished too. It would be an illusion to regard sucl 
extraneous facts which upset all forecasts merely as unusual and un 


fortunate accidents: when the interdependence of the whole world is in 


everybody's mind, something is bound to happen somewhere which 
plays havoc with the “natural” developments [he definiteness and 


reliability of the trends which research can indicate should therefore be 
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seen in its right proportions. 

Some conclusions of the Survey should be known to all people 
who are politically interested. In a peace economy European steel 
exports are not supposed to take more than six per cent of the capacity 
actually planned. Here the use of averages for extended periods of 
time may be misleading, The average imports of Russia, which in the 
context of the Survey is not part of Europe may be small, but. since 
Russia usually increases her imports during periods of world depression, 
they may help more than the average figures indicate 


Without unusual armaments, the Survey regards the actually planned 


-uropean steel capacity as excessive. Even a smaller capacity could 
be fully used only in a Western Europe which had been integrated into 
single market. All the advantages which in an integrated market 
~ b 
could be drawn from mass production, specialization, and the most 
I 
rational organization of transportation and of power supply, could be 
hardly enjoyed without some form of market organization. But not 
» J » 5 
all the problems of European steel production are man-made. Europe 
has few rich ores and the geological conditions lead to high mining 


costs both for ore and coal. 
The additions to the actual capacity, as they are planned now, 
would mainly strengthen the French position. The advantages and dis 

advantages of such a change might need some careful elaboration. 
t! 


1e political and institutional aspects of 


The Survey is silent about 
the economic problems discussed. Nothing is said about the policy of 
dismantling and the political linutation of German steel production. 
Since the structure of industrial ownership and the political control 
of the economy are different in each [European country, the co-ordina 
tion of policies and the creation of a single market pose extremely 
difheult questions. No solution of these problems is offered in the 
Survey, but its ecoonmic analysis will be of greatest value for whatever 
solution is politically possible 


Vontreal, November 19351 Frederic EK. Dessauet 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MEASURES FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Report by a Group of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
1950. (Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: Rverson 
vi, 104 pp. $0.75 


oup of Amert 


This Report was made to the United Nations by a grou 
an, British, French, and Australian economists \fter reference to 
the pledge contained in articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, it first gives 
a compressed analysis of the problems of full employment. Without 
adding much to the knowledge we have accumulated at a rather high 
price during the last decades, the analysis competently prepares the 
reader for a long list of recommendations, Those made to national 
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governments are, on the whole, well known. Three points should, 
however, be stressed. The Report strongly recommends “automatic 
compensatory measures in the event of unemployment”: in a period of 
full employment the policies should be already laid down, the authori- 
zations given, and the laws enacted for the struggle against unemploy- 
ment. While there is hardly disagreement about the necessity of 


preparations, this kind of fixing policies for unknown, and often quite 
a 


irregular, events seems to go rather far. Then the Report, while quite 
thorough when it discusses the weapons to be used against unemploy 
ment, remains rather vague, when it deals with the dangers inseparable 
from the use of the weapons lit lly the list of positive precepts 1s 
not complemented by an equally elaborate list of prohibitions, althoug 
many national full employment policies do much harm to full emp 


} 


ment abroad, without being strictly indispensible at home 


1 
i 


In the field of international measures the Report submits three 
1. l¢ 


“programmes.” The first is directed towards the “removing (of) t 
structural disequilibrium of foreign trade,” the second towards assuring 
a stable flow of international lending, while the third is intended to 
prevent “the international propagation of defiationary pressures” by 
a general obligation of deflating countries to counteract their policies 
by making deposits with the International Monetary Fund. Such 
deposits are to be used to finance international trade. This programm 
certainly does not lack ambition and intellectual aggressiveness 

The foundations of such an optimistic belief in ready and compre 
hensive cures for great economic evils are, however, far from being 
solid. The Report regards full employment and economic progress, 
without any qualification, as compatible. Such confidence would be 
justified only if the meaning of full employment is subject t 
tive interpretation. [Economic progress, except perhaps in the case 
total planning, cannot dispense with occasional depressions which help 
to eliminate inefficient producers; in the case of total 

; 


function of the depression is taken over by the police. W 


avoid mass unemployment, we should be careful when we stress th 
fullness of employment 


The rationalistic confidence in the validity of general formulae lea 


to a deep distrust against specific solutions, which are born out of the 
concrete situation and carried througn convincing political actio1 
- 9 ‘7 1 1 ‘ » 7 - 1 ‘a 
Such confidence in establishe rules 1s not justified in the field of em 
] } } +}, m- ] - ] P g ! 4 
ployment policies in which the pra tical application of the Keynesian 
“ 7 ‘ ‘ j f p 4 . 1 7s Ste a ‘ . ° 
concepts stil needs a Zoos eal Of experimental checking, and in which 
. ) vat mic ire , Th 
the human equation is as important as the economic solution lhe 
1 - 44 I) oe _ ‘ 1; Istical «mn - 
approach of the Neport is one-sided ; econom and poutical understand- 
Ing have not heen integrated Che political setti g in which the recom- 
mendations of the Report are placed 1s not the civitas terrena of our 
ee ] 1 “ > ae i . * - 
days. In the world in which the Report lives the pressure of public 
l t ti her emplovment 


. j 
pinion does not iead to quick e€X¢ 1T1\ ict] 
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becomes serious. In that world all the undeveloped countries are 
well-settled, well-governed, inspiring confidence, keen on repaying 
whatever debts they contract; the presumptive exporters of capital 
would and could gladly lend them substantial amounts of money over 
long periods “for general development purposes.” In that world there 
is no actual cold and no possible hot war, influencing the movements of 
capital. And there is no doubt that the political set-up of the leading 
countries is well fitted for a policy of full employment, except for some 
smaller “modifications” which may be required, but should not be 
dithicult at all. 


The Report gives a full and clear picture of the economic possibilities 
to attain full employment. But it misunderstands the situation. The 
danger of the years to come is not deflation. A great and good chang: 
has taken place. Employment is not left any longer to the play of 
laissez-faire. Prior to the change the representatives of learning had the 
honour and duty to push forward. After the change they should rather 
define its necessary limits, stress its inflationary dangers, and caution 
against its impact on economic progress. The situation is similar in 
the international field. One cannot observe the struggle of the United 
Nations without feeling the necessity of their ambitions being restrained. 
The young and tender growth of the existing organizations should be 
protected against exaggerated commitments which would only destroy 


them. 


Vontreal, April 1950. Frederic E. Dessauer 


\ OLKSSOUVERANITAT UND KirRcHE. By Karl Dietrich Erdmann, 1949 
(Cologne: Pick. 312 pp. D.M. 8,50 


The sovereign state and the Catholic Church 


honestly tried and al 
most succeeded during the French Revolution to reach an agreement 
on principle as well as on policy. Eventually their efforts failed. Mr. 
Erdmann, while describing and analyzing the discussions of the Con 
stituent Assembly and the actions and intentions of the Holy See, of the 
Gallican Church, and of the revolutionary forces, makes the events ot 
two years representative for an eternal problem. Moreover, he sees 
all the historical writing which deals with the great parliamentary and 
political struggle as its actual continuation over space and time. The 
book is based on a comprehensive study of the original sources, 1s well 
written, and fair in its judgments. It is a historical, not a political 
book. But the events it describes have not yet lost their impact on 
European politics, and the principles it analyzes are as alive today as 
they were in 1789. The specific method used by the author may some- 
times not fully satisfy the student of politics; Mr. Erdmann, following 


Ranke rather than Max Weber and Tawney, demonstrates the power 
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of men and ideas better than the influence of social facts and corporative 
ties. 


Montreal Frederic E. Dessauer 


AUSSENHANDELSFORDERUNG, ALS \WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITISCHE AUFGABE. 
3y Dr. Clodwig Kapferer. 1950. (Hamburg: Verlag Weltarchiv. 
116 pp. DM 4,60. ) 

The title of the book promises a discussion of the policies by which 

a government wants to promote foreign trade. Since Germany com- 

bined the customary techniques of promotion with the most unorthodox 

methods, a German study on such policies could offer interesting reading. 

The sins of the past are, however, not Mr. Kapferer’s subject. He 

has limited his investigations to the information services supplied by 

the government. These services are contemplated within the con 
ceptual framework of a market economy, which is little contaminated 

by the realities of actual politics and economics. The book gives a 

thorough and intelligent analysis of the economic, administrative, and 

human problems of a government-managed information service, prob 
lems which are quite similar over the whole world. The historical 
background of the service is outlined and comparisons with correspond- 
ing agencies in other countries show the different possibilities of 
approach. There is no reference to Canada, although Germany has now, 
exactly as Canada had during the last decades, to provide for trade 
information without the assistance, or competition, of existing diplo- 


matic or consular organizations 


Montreal. IF. E. Dessauer 


By Anton Zischka. 1950. (Graz: Leopold 
5 pp.) 

The well-known author of Kampf um die Weltmacht Baumwolle, 
Olkrieg, Wissenschaft bricht Monopol, Brot fur Zwet Mulliarden 
Menschen, and of numerous other studies on the distribution of raw 
materials and population, had added a further substantial and attractive 
volume to his sequence of surveys. In the work under review he con- 
tends that the present ills of the world derive ultimately from mal- 
distribution of population. The amputations of territory suffered by the 
vanquished after the second world war have increased the urgency of the 


[LANDER DER ZUKUNF1 
Stocker \ erlag. 47 


problem. The solution lies in an outflow of European population to the 
“lands of the future’, to regions which, in relation to their economic 
potential, are scantily peopled. The author distinguishes five such 
regions: 1. The new state of Israel. 2. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. 3. The Sahel region of central 
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Africa, Angola, Kongwa, and the Union of South Africa. 4. Northern 
and western Australia. 5. Canada. 

The bulk of the work is devoted to a survey, not apparently at 
first hand, but often acute and always interesting, of these five key 
regions of the future. The information is up to date; a ready flow of 
statistics is employed with discretion and effect; and the footnotes are 
often, more Teutonico, small treatises in themselves. The author is 
equally well-informed on such diverse topics as the strategic implica- 
tion of the creation of the State of Israel, the dramatic gold discoveries 
at Odendaalsrust, and the potential importance of the Burnt Creek iron 
deposits in Ungava. His discussion of the latter subject underlines an 
issue of the greatest importance for the future of Canada. The gigantic 
demands of two world wars have seriously depleted the high-grade ores 
of Minnesota’s Mesabi Range, and have brought into view the possibilits 
of considerable modifications in the location and structure of the steel 
industry in North America. Expert opinion in the United States has 


urged that the problem of depletion could be met by recourse to the 


low-grade taconite deposits of the Mesabi and by low cost water trans 
portation of Canadian and Brazilian ores to newly-installed smelters on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. The latter solution is based on 
the assumption that the coastal route would receive adequate protection 
against hostile submarine action in time of war; for land transportation 
would be difficult, and the cost would be prohibitive. The present work 
suggests a further alternative: the creation of a giant Canadian steel 
industry based on the ores of Ungava and the coal of Cape Breton 
Island. The alternatives, however, are not mutually exclusive. The co- 
operation of the Timmins and the Hanna interests in the Burnt Creek 
project suggests that the parties concerned on both sides of the border 
do not consider the issue in the light of eine Machtfrage (p. 406). 

The author is aware that his chosen lands of the future are not 
immune from the maladies which afflict less fortunate territories; but the 
orientation of his book precluded a detailed diagnosis of them. Further, 
he might well have intimated that large-scale immigration, however 
desirable in itself, tends to produce friction and clashes of interest in 
the receiving country. The declining impetus of the Miranda Five Year 

‘lan in Argentina, for example, may be traced in part to the govern- 
ment’s policy of financing industrial expansion and massive immigra- 
tion by fixing the price of staple products in the foreign market at an 
artificially high level, with the result that the powerful agricultural 
interests have resentfully restricted production through fear of unsold 
surpluses. No less instructive is the insistence of Australian labor unions 
on the minimum basic wage for the mass of newcomers accustomed to 
lower standards. 

Finally, the author’s belief that the closing of the doors of the 
“have” nations against men and goods from the “have-nots” (p. 15) led 
inevitably to the series of crises culminating in the second world war 
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requires modification. It is a perilous undertaking to reduce the infinitely 
complex causes of war to a single sweeping formula. Nor were the 
doors of the New World closed as tightly as the author implies. The 
U.S. Immigration Act of 1924 fixed the quota of European immigrants 
admissible annually at 150,275. These imperfections, however, do not 
detract materially from the solid merits of the body of the work 
Zischka’s book remains an important and arresting reminder of the 
potentialities of the less battle-scarred portions of the globe. To those 
who preter the long view, it may be warmly recommended for diligent 
reading and leisurely reflection. 


McGill University, September 1950 C. C. Bavley 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. Vol. I. Comments of Governments. 1950 
(Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: Ryerson. xii, 
271 pp. $3.50.) 

For the thoughtful journalist, the scholar and the statesman, this 
will prove a valuable reference volume. In fairness, however, in addi 
tion to indicating its considerable scope, its serious shortcomings must 
also be revealed. 

The U.N. sent out a long, detailed questionnaire on the subject of 
freedom of information, to assist the work of its conferences, This 
volume is made up of the official replies received from 33 governments 
Information is supplied on principles and policies concerning freedom 
of information; legal status and ownership of information media; laws 
of censorship and libel; international transmission of information; 
measures for increasing and improving information; measures to coun- 
teract false reports; standards of professional conduct and competence 
Some of the governments have also accepted the invitation to comment 
on the prop sal of a charter covering rights and obligations of media 
of information, the issue of international professional cards for news 
personnel, and the nature and purpose of any international machinery 
which might be established to promote the free flow of valid information. 

Through no fault of the U.N. the value of the volume is reduced 
considerably by (1) the considerable time-lag in gathering the material 
and making it available; (2) many important countries failed to reply 
to the questionnaire; (3) in some cases the replies are sketchy, incom- 
plete. 

The information in this volume applies to early 1948. Developments 
of importance have taken place in a number of the reporting countries, 
and in China and Czechoslovakia, the situation has changed completely 
It is of interest that several countries, not members of the U.N., have 
taken active part in the discussions on freedom of information, and 
have responded to the U.N.’s questionnaire, Reports from non-U.N. 


members include those of Austria, Finland, Italy, Portugal and Switzer 
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land. But, from more than 30 members of the U.N. no information is 
available. 

The replies of governments vary in completeness. Those from 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela, for ex 
ample, amount to only a few lines or a few paragraphs. [Either the 
governments are reticent, or there isn’t much by way of communica 
tion to report on. Among the more substantial reports are those by 
Australia, Canada, France, Turkey, the United Kingdom (including 
brief reports on the colonies) and the United States. Even among 
these there is unevenness in reporting; on the question of film censor 
ship, the U.K. report discusses the unofficial British Board of Censors 
but the U.S. report contains no mention of the ‘Johnson Office’ by 
which the industry carries out a form of voluntary pre-production 
censorship. Nor would any government report be likely to mention the 
lists of approved and disapproved films prepared by the Roman 
Catholic church 

While much useful information is assembled in this volume much 
necessary information must be sought elsewhere for a rounded study 
of any aspect of this thorny, vital question of freedom of information 
Still, this report, containing numerous references to government docu- 
ments, court cases, relevant studies and private organizations, is a useful 
starting point in any effort to penetrate behind that curtain which is 
the day’s news 


Toronto. \lbert A. Shea 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1949. Interim Co- 


1950. (Lake Success, N.Y.: UN Publications. Toronto: The 


Ryerson Press. 76 pp. $0.60.) 


(rdinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements 


This is a handy document for the student who is interested in inter- 


national commodity agreements to have on his desk. Twenty pages are 
devoted to a consideration of international commodity problems an 
inter-governmental consultation and actions with conclusions ane 
recommendations. Appendix A surveys the current situation with 
respect to twenty-two commodities. Appendix B gives the text of inter 
governmental agreements covering sugar, tea, wheat and wool. In 
n international commodity 


approving the report of the working party « 
arrangements in June, 1949, the council of FAO observed that ‘“‘wide 
spread apprehension already exists that in certain regions surpluses of 
particular agricultural products may be beginning to accumulate.” 


Macmaster University, May 1950. D. A. MacGibbon 
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Le Pacte DE L’ATLANTIQUE: Palx ou GuERRE? Par René Mayer. 

1949. (Paris: Editions du Grand Siécle. xv, 134 pp.) 

René Mayer, député et ancien ministre, a prié M. Edouard Herriot 
d’écrire une préface 4 son petit livre. Herriot a su condenser en 
quelques pages l'essentiel d'un probléme que l’auteur élabore ensuite 
plus a loisir 

I.e livre se compose du texte d’un Rapport fait a l’Assemblée Na- 
tionale de la France au nom de la Commission des Affaires Etrangerés par 
M. Mayer, et du projet de loi qui s’ensuivit; on y trouve aussi les 
Annexes au Rapport, ainsi qu’un discours prononcé a 1’Assemblée 
Nationale par le méme. Mais Rapport, Projet, Discours, tout cela 
concerne le Pacte de 1’ Atlantique. 

On pourrait croire que M. Herriot se montre ou pessimiste ou 
désabusé : ‘J'ai connu, tour a tour, trop d’espérances et trop de décep- 
tions, Mais c'est peut-étre seulement sagesse d’homme qui fut longtemps 
meélé aux affaires publiques de l'Europe.” II aurait souhaité ‘une 
organisation universelle de la sécurité” et il prend le Pacte de 1’Atlan- 
tique comme un pis-aller, rendu nécessaire par la trés singuliére obstina- 
tion de la Russie; en effet “le représentant russe au Conseil de Sécurité 
a oppose vingt-neuf fois le veto a des décisions qui avaient recueilli 
adhesion des deux-tiers de ses collégues” (p. XIII). J’aime bien le 
jugement de M. Herriot: “Ie Pacte de l’Atlantique représente, pour la 
défense des démocraties, un progrés considérable. C’est une police 
d’assurance contre l’incendie.” 

M. Mayer explique les origines, les négociations et la signature du 
Pacte (pp. 3-17). I] analyse ensuite les clauses du Pacte (pp. 19-52), et 
c'est un commentaire a conserver pour lecture, réflexion et étude. II 
passe ensuite a l’examen, a la critiqué du texte et donne les conclusions 

Tout cela, déja, est fort intéressant. Toutefois, le Discours de M 
Mayer l’est encore plus. Il dénote une grande maturité de pensée et 
une parfaite maitrise du sujet. Ses derniéres recommandations sont 
particulierement valables: comprendre le Pacte, faire comprendre le 
il est. Le vote des députés, dit-il, ne marque 
\u contraire “l’oeuvre va commencer, dont 


Pacte, voir le monde tel qu’ 
pas l’abandon de l'effort. ; 
execution vous imposera encore, par la suite, des décisions viriles.” 

C’est bien cela: la brigade 


rude meétier, d’etre pompier 


les pompiers est organisée, C’est un 


(Québec. le 3 avril 1950 Arthur Maheux, ptre 


Pax BriTannica. By F. A. Voigt. 1949. | 


london: Constable. Tor- 

onto: Longmans, Green. viii, 576 pp. $5.75, members $4.50.) 
This is a clear and illuminating analysis of political developments 
in central and eastern Europe during the past dozen years. Its purpose 
is to explain the underlying causes of the present conflict between Russia 
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and the western powers; and from that explanation, solidly based on 
the historical record, to demonstrate the necessity of reaffirming and 
giving effect to the traditional principles of British policy as the one 
means of saving the continent from Russian domination. 

The book is described as an attack on all ideologies, and particularly 
on ideological war; but in truth Mr. Voigt has comparatively little 
to say on these things. His dislike for the Russian system of bureau- 
cratic absolutism, which now controls ‘one hundred and twenty million 
of the most industrious, energetic and patriotic people of Europe,’ is 
evident from the opening page of his book. It becomes even more 
evident in a penetrating analysis of that system in one of his concluding 
chapters. But he is not greatly concerned with the theory or ideology 
that lies behind it. His interest is in the reality of political power ; 
and the bulk of his book consists of a detailed study of recent events 
in Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece. 

British and Russian policies in Europe are here contrasted at every 
point. In his narrative of events in Poland and Yugoslavia Mr. Voigt 
explains the objectives of the two governments, and the circumstances 
which in each case led to the failure of British, and the triumph of 
Russian policy. On certain points his criticism is severe. He has 
little patience with the phrase-makers, among whom he includes Mr. 
Eden, who have deluded themselves with such formulas as ‘Poland 
strong and independent,’ while the Kremlin quietly established a power 
more absolute than any that a Russian tsar ever dreamed of. The 
victory of Tito and the communist party in Yugoslavia he attributes 
directly to the support of Britain and the United States. Without that 
Russian support would not, in his judgment, have been sufficient; and 
he is bitter in his condemnation of the policy which left General 
Mihailovitch, whom he regards as “the noblest figure of the second 
world war,” to his hard and undeserved fate. 

But Mr. Voigt is chiefly concerned with the present and the future. 
He has little confidence in the United Nations Organisation in its present 
form; and he has none at all in any of the schemes for European 
federation that have been suggested. His hope is in the Pax Britannica, 
or more accurately, in the Atlantic system, which includes Great Britain 
and the United States. That system has twice saved Europe from 
German domination; and it is now the one system of positive power 
that can save the continent from alien rule. For Russia is, in Mr. 
Voigt’s opinion, definitely a non-European power. The Pax Muscovita, 
which in its present form differs from that of the tsarist regime only 
in the matter of efficiency, is not only alien to the spirit of Europe; it 
is destructive of everything for which Europe stands. The Pax Britan- 
nica, on the contrary, has been throughout history not only a bulwark 
of European freedom, but a powerful aid to the development of European 
civilisation. 

Mr. Voigt is convinced that, despite material losses in the recent 
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war, Britain is still a great power, and the only power that can give 
to Europe the leadership that is required. Power, he observes, does 
not depend solely on military resources. That is no doubt true, but 
some formidable difficulties remain. Whatever the cause, it is evident 
that the present government in Britain is not especially eager to assume 
the leadership; and one weakness in Mr. Voigt’s book is the absence of 
any serious discussion of Britain’s actual position and power to influence 
Europe at this time. He appears to assume an indefinite continuance 
of the present arrangements between Great Britain and the United 
States; and it is evident from many passages that it is to American 
rather than to British policy that he looks for the restoration of Europe 
and the prevention of the disaster which threatens. 

This is a scholarly and a deeply interesting book. Mr. Voigt writes 
with vigour and clarity. He has a wide knowledge of the intricacies 
of European politics and of the men who have had a part in them. 
His conclusions are firmly and unequivocally stated, and he is not 
sparing in his criticism where he considers it due. There is here no 
suggestion that war is inevitable. The differences between the two 
political systems that are now battling for Europe are sharply drawn; 
but Mr. Voigt writes with the conviction that an understanding of those 
differences is the first essential to the restoration of conditions in 
Europe under which the two systems can live in some sort of peace 


University of Toronto D. J. McDougall 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION : A POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HIsTory 
Vol. I: to 1660. By John J. Van Nostrand and Paul Schaeffer. 1949 
(New York, Toronto: Van Nostrand. x, 535 pp. $4.75.) 

This volume is a comprehensive description of western civilization 
from its origins to the emergence of the modern system of nation states 
The authors are essentially humanist in outlook. Since the eighteenth 
century, they suggest, the why of history has been answered not in 
terms of any power outside man but purely “in terms of human 
responsibility”. The authors have great faith in the idea of progress 
“Civilization may be only a veneer, but the passing of time gives to the 
coating an ever-increasing depth and firmness.” 


Bishop’s University, Lennoxville. D. C. Masters 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


3 Lakeview Terrace, 
The Editor, Ottawa, October 27, 1950 


International Journal 


Sir, 
Mr. H. Pearson Gundy’s review of Mr. Meighen’s speeches contains 
a paragraph on the constitutional crisis of 1926 which cannot be allowed 
to pass without challenge 

1. Mr. Gundy, quoting Mr. O'Leary’s statement that the speech 
on the 1926 crisis presents “the naked facts,” says “ ‘the naked facts’ 
\part from Hansard, Dawson presents the 


have long been on record 
main documents” in his Constitutional Issues in Canada, 1900-1931. 
(a) There is a lot in the speech that is not in Hansard. The 
Conservative case was never adequately presented to the House 
(b) Dawson does print “the main documents”; but the ‘‘naked 
facts’’ include a great deal besides “documents.” Dawson does not 
record the defeats suffered by Mr. King’s Government 


z S| 
before it asked 


for dissolution He does not mention the fact that Mr Meighen’s 
Government was defeated only by a majority of one, by a broken 


pair He does not mention any of the precedents (at least ia) tor 
‘t the first two points are of obvious 
importance, and the third is crucial. It destroys the claim that the 
unconstitutional, h 


the temporary Government. Ye 


temporary Government was a claim on whic 
times, both during the debates 
campaign (speech of July 23 


Mr. King a (Commons Debates, 
1926, pp. 5189-5225) and during the 
quoted in Keith, Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions 
1918-1931, pp. 153-4); rested his whole case against [Lord 
It also makes nonsense of Mr. King’s assertion (speech of Jul 
Keith, of. cit., p. 154, and Dawson, op. cit., p. 89) that the issue 
of refusal of dissolution “pales into relative insignificance” beside 
the issue of the constitutionality of the temporary Government 
It may be added that of course Dawson had no space to print 
anything on the precedents tor refusal of dissolution (48 before 
1926; there have | nor any of the numerous 
opinions of constitutional authorities on the question. But these also 
are overwhelmingly against 


been three cases since 


are of the highest importance, and they 
Mr. King’s contentions. 
2. “Neuendorff,” says Mr. Gundy, “impartially sums up this cause 


célébre.”’ Dr. Neuendorff’s statements are no doubt impartial; as im- 
partial as mine would be on a controversy in nuclear physics, and for 
precisely the same reason: total ignorance of the subject. They have 
also precisely the same value. Her book is chock full of gross and 
own notes on them cover over twenty pages of 


i 


palpable errors. My 
paly 
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single-spaced typing. Professor Dawson has given a choice selection 
in the Canadian Historical Review for March 1943, and my own 
review in the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science for 
February 1944 lists some of her wildest howlers on this very case, and 
on the Mackenzie Government's request for the appointment of extra 
Senators in 1873. If anyone thinks either Professor Dawson’s list, or 
mine, an unfair sample, I am quite ready to furnish the whole dossier. 

3. Mr. Gundy says “Mr. King’s political opportunism had the 
salutary effect of confirming for all time the principle that the Governor- 
General must act on ministerial advice.” The principle was in no 
need of confirmation. It was followed throughout the crisis, Mr. 
Meighen, according to established constitutional principles, accepting, 
ex post facto, responsibility for the refusal of dissolution. The notion 
that, especially in this very matter of dissolution, the Crown must always 
accept the advice of a particular Ministry is, as Lord Oxford pointed 
out, ‘as subversive of constitutional usage as it would . . . be pernicious 
to the general and paramount interests of the nation at large.” The 
existence of the reserve power of the Crown and its representatives ts 
well established. Even Mr. King, in 1926, admitted it, more than 
once, and went so far as to offer to take responsibility if Lord Byng 
would dismiss Mr. Meighen (Commons Debates, 1926, p. 5261). Mr 
Gundy is evidently unaware of the refusal of dissolution in South 
Africa in 1939, of Dr. Evatt’s opinion in 1936, and of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement in the British House of Commons, March 29, 1944, in which 
he repudiated, in the strongest terms, the suggestion that the King 
must grant a dissolution whenever the Prime Minister asked for one. 

4. Mr. Gundy quotes Mr. Meighen’s opinion that “the Governor- 
General was right and Mr. Mackenzie King was wrong,” and says: 
“In that opinion even fewer will concur today than in 1926." How does 
he know? Has he his own private Gallup Poll? What difference does 
it make anyway’ The question is not, How many people agree, but, 
Is it true? 

Mr. Gundy accuses Mr. O'Leary of “pronouncing a partisan moral 
judgment which he fails to substantiate.” Why should he have even 
tried to substantiate it’ He was writing a foreword, not a book. The 
charge is fully substantiated, in Mr. Meighen’s speech and, I venture 
to add, in my book The Royal Power of Dtssolution of Parliament 1s 
the British Commonzealth. That book deals very thoroughly with the 
whole question. In the seven years since it appeared, to my knowledge 
only one relatively minor statement of fact has been even challenged 
(and the challenge cannot, I think, be sustained), and no one has even 
attempted to answer the arguments. The late Mr. Dafoe heaped abuse 
on me, but that is not quite the same thing 
Ottawa, October 1950. 

Yours &c., 
Eugene Forsey 
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[If Canada were still a colonial dependency, and the Crown enjoyed 
undiminished the powers that Burke revered, Mr. Forsey’s arguments 
would carry greater weight. The Byng-King controversy was effec- 
tively settled by the ultimate sovereign power—the electorate—in favour 
of Mr. King. <Any future Governor General who splits constitutional 
hairs will be poorly served by support derived from Lord Oxford, Dr. 
Evatt, or Mr. Forsey and his fifty-one colonial precedents. Read in its 
context during a debate on the Education Bill, Mr. Churchill's state 
ment of March 29, 1944, is clearly an attempt to parry an opponent, 
not an important constitutional pronouncement. There are some very 
naked opinions in Mr. Meighen’s Cobourg speech but no facts that 
were not a matter of record, As for the fairness of Mr. Forsey’s claim 
to have been abused but never answered, readers are referred to the 
Dafoe articles in the Winnipeg Free Press (May 10-19, 1943) Dawson 
in the Canadian Journal of Economic and Political Science vol. X 
(Feb. 1944) pp.88-93, and Clokie in the Canadian Historical Review, 
vol. XXIV (Dec. 1943) pp. 417-419. 
ueen’s University Library, H. P. Gundy 


October 1950. 





Union of International Associations: Yearbook of International 


Organizations., 3rd. edition, 1950 ($7.00 U.S.). This bound volume of 
902 pp. contains addresses and descriptions of some thousand organiza- 
tions, committees and international offices. There is also detailed in- 


formation on UN and the special agencies, OQEEC, the Council of 
Europe, Western Union, and the Organization of American States 
With index, tables, &c 

From The Union of International Associations, Palais d’ Egmont 
Brussels, or les Editions de l’Annuaire; 109, rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 


or Inter-Annonces, 39, Blvd. des Capucines, Paris 
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